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Deputy Chief Mowry's public statement that 
the patrolmen ought not to have arrested 
the hoys. The confidence of various groups 
in society In the fairness of the police Is of 
course the key to public cooperation. 

The Incident also Illustrates the value of 
a police community relations division under 
an able and forthright officer like Chief 
Mowry. It was his first test In a highly de- 
manding Job, and he deserves the oammu- 
nlty’s confidence. Washington’s Metropoli- 
tan Police constitute one of the most effi- 
cient farces In the country. It Is now show- 
ing that It understands the value of restraint 
and tact as well. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, both 
Deputy Chief Mowry and Inspector 
Causey have been captains of the 14th 
precinct and are good tactitions in com- 
munity relations work and because of 
this, enjoy the respect of every segment 
of the committee, 

I would hope and expect, and I am 
sure many of my colleagues would agree, 
that they will get the fullest coopera- 
tion in their endeavors for 1 am certain 
the community will be far better off for 
their efforts. 

It Is both interesting and pleasing for 
me to note that Howard Mowry comes 
from an old and much respected Rhode 
Island family. So I take this oppor- 
tunity to wish him well in his new posi- 
tion and to reiterate my interest and 
hope for a vigorous effort against crime 
by those who are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of law enforcement in the 
District of Columbia. 


WHO WILL WATCH THE 
WATCHMAN? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, for some 
time it has been the proud boast of the 
managers of America’s space effort that 
unlike the Soviets, our experiments are 
conducted in full view of the public. 
This, it has been asserted, is character- 
istic of the differences in our form of gov- 
ernment and the closed society of the 
Communist world. 

Now, a dark cloud has been cast on 
that claim. Assertions of censorship and 
news management have been made by 
the respected science writer of the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, William Hines. 

Some of the clumsy attempts at cen- 
sorship are both silly and stupid. 

But, more importantly, they seriously 
undermine not only this Nation’s con- 
fidence, but that of the world, in our 
ability and determination to tell the 


of the damaged areas. I was told they 
were “not available.” I asked why U.S. 
television networks were carrying films 
by Vietcong photographers but were 
seemingly unable to obtain footage show- 
ing the effects of our raids. There was 
no explanation. 

And now there are distressing signals 
that the space program is falling prey to 
the same dread disease of secrecy. 

It would be my hope, Mr. President, 
that the communications media them- 
selves, which argue so eloquently for the 
freedom of the press which our Constitu- 
tion guarantees them, would increase 
their protests against news management 
and censorship. 

Mr. Hines has done a great service 
both to his craft and to the public in his 
article which appeared in the September 
1 issue of the Star. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

[Prom the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Sept. 1, 1965] 

Who Will Watch the Watchman? 

(By William Hines) 

The Pentagon has surprised almost every- 
one with its promptness In applying the first 
squeeze of censorship and news management 
to Its new manned orbiting laboratory (MOL) 
program. 

Most people assumed that soon after the 
military got a manned role In space. It would 
start classifying It, but few could have fore- 
seen the rapidity with which restrictions 
came. The elapsed time from President 
Johnson’s announcement of the start of MOL 
at his press conference last week to the Pent- 
agon’s first fumbling bit of news manage- 
ment was exactly 2 hours. 

The restriction was picayune and worse 
than pointless: it was unenforclble. 

Reporters trooping to an MOL briefing at 
the Pentagon were instructed that they 
would not be allowed to make tape record- 
ings or to mention the name of the official 
(Dr. Albert C. Hall, Deputy Director of Re- 
search and Engineering) , who was briefing 
them. This exchange then occurred: 

“Why not?’’ 

"Because that's the way we prefer to do It.” 

The briefing was highly technical and con- 
tained many points that could be misunder- 
stood by reporters and thus misinterpreted 
for readers who, In the final analysis, will be 
paying the expensive tab for MOL, A tape 
would have been helpful. 

The briefing was later transmitted by tele- 
phone to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administrations Houston Center, where a 
large contingent of reporters was covering 


traducer of a free news flow. The space 
agency gives news management the old col- 
lege try every time a manned spacecraft goes 
up. 

Of all the significant news locations In a 
Gemini flight, the only one not covered by 
the combined news media (meaning press, 
radio, and TV) is the most important one of 
all, the mission control center at Houston. 

It Is not a secret place, nor one In which 
unnecessary traffic is discouraged. Flight 
Director Christopher C. Kraft already has 
stated publicly that he would rather have a 
Soviet observer In his control center than 
an American Journalist. Further, every 
clerk and secretary among the 4,600 NASA 
civil servants who could spare 5 or 10 min- 
utes from work was encouraged to look In. 

On one flight the motion picture actor 
Jimmy Stewart was an interested observer. 
Even newspaper publishers have been ad- 
mitted, possibly on the theory that they are 
not really “working press,” and hence 
harmless. 

But neither camera nor tape recorder nor 
pen-and-paper reporter is allowed In the 
nonsecret room at any time during a flight. 
This Is a measure of how fax we have come 
in 20 short years. Even in the superseeret 
atom bomb project, the national press had 
a “pool” representative, William L. Laurence 
of the New York Times. This is not to sug- 
gest that there has been any "coVerup” to 
date. In the course of missions, Kraft gives 
regular, full, and apparently frank accounts 
of flight activities, and opens himself to 
detailed questioning. So do his associates. 
A mission commentary of less consistent 
accuracy and authenticity Is broadcast. 

But whether or not there has been sup- 
pression to date Is not the point. All flights 
so far have ended happily, and nothing suc- 
ceeds like success. There has been no rea- 
son for a eoverup. 

The point Is that the opportunity for news 
management definitely exists In mission con- 
trol — and It Is an axiom of political science 
that where opportunity exists, there are al- 
ways people waiting to seize It. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bass in the chair) . Is there further 
momtng business? If not, morning 
business is closed. 


SCENI C DE VELOPMENT AND ROAD 
BEAUTIFICATION OF THE FED- 
ERAL AID HIGHWAY SYSTEMS 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The Legislative Clerk, A bill (S. 
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On page 12, lines 1 and 2, after the word 

pay” in line 1 strike out the words "the 
Federal pro rata share of". 

On page 16, line 15, after the word "pay” 
strike out the words “the Federal pro rata 
share of the”. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I would 
like bo explain the purpose of the amend- 
ment which I have offered for myself 
and the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Metcalf], The committee bill provides 
that the cost shall be allocated between 
the Federal Government and the States 
m the same proportion that costs are al- 
located for construction of the Inter- 
state Highway and primary systems— 
that is, 90 percent to be paid by the Fed- 
eral Government and 10 percent by the 
States, in respect to the Interstate High- 
way System, anil 50 percent by the Fed- 
eral Government and 50 percent by the 
States with respect to the primary 
system. 

I support the objectives of the bill, and 
voted to report it to the Senate. But 
yesteritey, at the close of the session, 

I stated my reasons for having presented 
this amendment in committee, and the 
reasons which lead me to offer It today. 

In tile subcommittee this amendment 
was adopted by a large vote, but in the 
fuH committee the action of the subcoin - 
mittee was reversed by a vote of 8 to 5. 

I offer this amendment for two princi- 
pal reasons. One reason is that it is a 
national program. It is so declared by 
the bill and by the President. 

The second reason for requiring the 
full amount to be paid by the Federal 
Government is that the bill would Im- 
pose a penalty upon States not acceding 
to its program— the penalty being the 
denial of all Federal-aid funds for con- 
struction of highways. With such a 
penalty, and no State could accept such 
a penalty, the program proposed In the 
bill — worthy as it is — cannot be consid- 
ered a true voluntary Federal-State aid 
program. The denial of all funds to a 
State would amount to millions of dollars 
to a State. 

In tiie case of California it would 
amount to a denial of $336 million an- 
nually. in my own state it would 
amount to $74 million. In other States! 
it would be in similar proportions. 

The bill would effectually require the 
States to accept this program and that 
their legislatures appropriate money to 
pay for its cost. It is a worthy program 
I voted to report it to the Senate, but 
I do not approve its mandatory features 
Over 100 Federal-aid programs have 
been enacted. None mandatorily re- 
quires State acceptance. If it is to be 
exercised, I believe the Federal Govern- 
ment should pay its full cost. 

I understand there are others who 
desire to speak. I shall not speak 
further at this time. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a moment’ 
Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I con- 
cur in this amendment for all of the rea- 
sons outlined. This is a coercive pro- 
gram. 

We are saying to the States that they 
have to go Into the secondary road sys- 
tem where always we have had the pro- 


vision that billboards were permitted. 
We are saying to them that they must 
iemove billboards on the 50-50 alloca- 
tion that has always been proposed. 

There is a difference in the Interstate 
■-•ystem, which is new, which goes 
through new areas and new territory. 
We say that under the law we will give 
toe same proportion of assistance to the 
State to remove billboards that we gave 
for the financing of other highway sys- 
tems, such as under the 90-10 Interstate 
System. 

So far as the secondary systems are 
concerned, we have always had the right 
to erect billboards. This is a prevailing 
system in all the States. Yet, we are 
ssying to the States that they must re- 
rc ove the billboards or they will not be 
permitted to share in the Federal high- 
w ly program. It is coercion. 

We are taking away from the States 
their police power to remove billboards 
and we are saying they have to make 
cc mpensation. 

This is a national program. We have 
at cided we are going to remove billboards 
from the interstate and secondary sys- 
tens. Therefore, I concur that we 
should pay that cost out of the national 
budget. We should not force the States 
to forgo all of their participation in the 
interstate program if they do not want 
to take away a man’s livelihood, or a 
mans business, which he has had for 
mi my years. 

{eel strongly that the States should 
use their funds for secondary road sys- 
tems and the farm-to-market roads, and 
for the development of primary high- 
ways on the present allocation, and 
^ ot ^ forced to compensate the 
MI board operators. I feel strongly that 

budget Sh0uld come out of the Federal 

[therefore, I concur in the amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIEILD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objectiom it is so ordered. 

THE sift&SffON IN THE DOMINICAN 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 
Ilr.RANDOLPH. Mr. President, even 
the ugh the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas, the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee [Mr. 
Fui .bright j, will not be germane to the 
per ding legislation (S. 2084), I ask 
unsjiimous consent that the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee [Sena- 
tor Fulbright] be allowed to speak for 
not to exceed 1 hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Young of Ohio in the chair) . Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The rule of 
germaneness is waived. 

h [r. COOPER. Mr. President, I do not 
intend to object, but I wish to have the 
assurance that the amendment which 
has been stated will be the pending ques- 
tion ^ at the conclusion of the remarks 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

Tbe PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair states to the senior Senator from 
Kentucky that his amendment will be 
the pending question. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, wifi 
the Senator yield briefly without losing 
his right to the floor? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 


REPUBLIC 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mi*. President, the 
formation of a provisional government in 
Santo Domingo under the leadership of 
r. Hector Garcia-Godoy is good news 
It provides reason for cautious optimism 
as to the future and testifies as well to 
H 1 fr. arduous and Patient efforts of the 
OAS mediating toam. I wish to pay 
tribute especially to Ambassador Bunk- 
er for his wisdom and patience in han- 
ging this difficult affair. The forma- 
tion of a provisional government is not 
the end of the Dominican crisis, but it 
does bring to an end a tragic and dan- 
gerous phase of the cr isis. Many prob- 
lems remain, particularly the problem of 
establishing the authority of a demo- 
cratic government over the Dominican 
military. Nonetheless, the situation now 
seems to be moving into a less danger- 
ous and more hopeful, phase. At this 
time of relative calm it is appropriate, 
desirable and, I think, necessary to re- 
view events in the Dominican Repub- 
he and the U.S. role in those events. 
The purpose of such a review — and its 
only purpose — is to develop guidelines 
for wise and effective policies in the 
future. 

I was In doubt about the advisability 
of making a statement on the Domoni- 
can affair until some of my colleagues 
made public statements on the floor. 
Their views on the way in which the 
committee proceedings were conducted 
and indeed, on the Dominican crisis as 
a whole, are so diametrically opposed to 
my own that I now consider it my duty 
to express my personal conclusions 
drawn from the hearings held by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The suggestions that have been made 
that the committee weis prejudiced in 
its approach against the administra- 
tions policies are, in my opinion, with- 
out merit. The committee was impar- 
tial and fair in giving a full and detailed 
hearing to the administration's point 
of view, so much so, :in fact, that it 
heard only one witness i’rom outside the 
Government. 

U.S. policy in the Dominican crisis was 
characterized initially by overtimidity 
and subsequently by overreaction. 
Throughout the whole affair, it has also 
been characterized by a lack of candor. 

These are general conclusions I have 
reached from a painstaking review of the 
salient features of the extremely com- 
plex situation. These judgments are 
made, of course, with the benefit of hind- 
sight and,; in fairness, it must be con- 
ceded there were no easy choices avail- 
able to the United States in the Domini- 
can Republic. Nonetheless, it is the task 
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of diplomacy to make wise decisions when 
they need to be made and U.S. diplomacy 
failed to do so in the Dominican crisis. 

It cannot be said with assurance that 
the United States could have changed the 
course of events by acting differently. 
What can be said with assurance is that 
the United States did not take advantage 
of several opportunities in which, it mig 
have changed the course of events. The 
reason appears to be that, very close to 
the beginning of the revolution, U.S. 
policvmakers decided that it should not 
be allowed to succeed. This decision 
seems to me to have been based on exag- 
gerated estimates of Communist in- 
fluence in the rebel movement m the 
initial stages and on distaste for the re- 
turn to power of Juan Bosch or of a gov- 
ernment controlled by Bosch’s party, the 
PRD — Dominican Revolutionary Party. 

The question of the degree of Commu- 
nist influence is of critical importance 
and I shall comment on it later. The es- 
sential point, however, is that the United 
States, on the basis of ambiguous evi- 
dence, assumed almost from the begin- 
ning that the revolution was Communist 
dominated, or would certainly become so. 

It apparently never occurred to anyone 
that the United States could also attempt 
to influence the course which the revolu- 
tion took. We misread prevailing tend- 
encies in Latin America by overlooking 
or ignoring the fact that any reform 
movement is likely to attract Commu- 
nist support. We thus failed to perceive 
that if we are automatically to oppose 
any reform movement that Communists 
adhere to, we are likely to end up oppos- 
ing every reform movement, making our- 
selves the prisoners of reactionaries who 
wish to preserve the status quo— and 
the status quo in many countries is not 
good enough. . 

The principal reason for the failure 
of American policy in Santo Domingo 
was faulty advice given to the President 
by his representatives in the Dominican 
Republic at the time of acute crisis. 
Much of this advice was based on mis- 
judgment of the facts of the situation, 
some of it appears to have been based 
on inadequate evidence or, in some cases, 
simply inaccurate information. On the 
basis of the information and counsel he 
received, the President could hardly have 
acted other than he did. 

I am hopeful, and reasonably con- 
fident, that the mistakes made by the 
United States in the Dominican Repub- 
lic can be retrieved and that it will be 
possible to avoid repeating them in the 
future. These purposes can be served, 
however, only if the shortcomings of U.S. 
policy are thoroughly reviewed and 
analyzed. I make my remarks today in 
the hope of contributing to that process. 

The development of the Dominican 
crisis, beginning on April 24, 1965, pro- 
vides a classic study of policymaking in 
a fast-changing situation in which each 
decision reduces the range of options 
available for future decisions so that 
errors are compounded and finally, in- 
deed, there are few if any options except 
to follow through on an ill-conceived 
course of action. Beyond a certain point 
the Dominican story acquired some of 
the inevitability of a Greek tragedy. 


Another theme that emerges from the 
Dominican crisis is the occurrence of a 
striking change in U.S. policy toward the 
Dominican Republic and the possibility — 
not a certainty, because the signs are 
ambiguous, but only the possibility of 
a major change as well in the general 
Latin American policies of the United 
States. Obviously, an important change 
in the official outlook on Dominican af- 
fairs occurred between September 1963, 
when the United States was vigorously 
opposed to the overthrow of Juan Bosch, 
and April 1965, when the United States 
was either unenthusiastic or actually 
opposed to his return. 

What happened in that period to 
change the assessment of Bosch from 
favorable to unfavorable? It is quite 
true that Bosch as President did not dis- 
tinguish himself as an administrator, but 
that was well known in 1963. It is also 
true, however, and much more to the 
point as far as the legitimate inteiests 
of the United States are concerned, that 
Bosch had received 58 percent of the 
votes in a free and honest election and 
that he was presiding over a reform- 
minded government in tune with the 
Alliance for Progress. This is a great 
deal more than can be said for any other 
President of the Dominican Republic. 

The question therefore remains as to 
how and why the attitude of the U.S. 
Government changed so strikingly be- 
tween September 1963 and April 1965. 
And the question inevitably arises 
whether this shift in the administra- 
tion’s attitude toward the Dominican 
Republic is part of a broader shift in 
its attitude toward other Latin Amer- 
ican countries, whether, to be specific, 
the U.S. Government now views the vig- 
orous reform movements of Latin Amer- 
ica — such as Christian Democracy in 
Chile, Peru, and Venezuela, APRA in 
Peru and Accion Democratica in Vene- 
zuela — as threatening to the interests of 
the United States. And if this is the 
case, what kind of Latin American po- 
litical movements would now be regarded 
as friendly to the United States and 
beneficial to its interests? 

I should like to make it very clear that 
I am raising a question not offering an 
answer. I am frankly puzzled as to the 
current attitude of the U.S. Government 
toward reformist movements in Latin 
America. On the one hand, President 
Johnson’s deep personal commitment to 
the philosophy and aims of the Alliance 
for Progress is clear; it was convincingly 
expressed, for example, in his speech to 
the Latin American Ambassadors on the 
fourth anniversary of the Alliance for 
Progress — a statement in which the 
President compared the Alliance for 
Progress with his own enlightened pro- 
gram for a Great Society at home. On 
the other hand, one notes a general tend- 
ency on the part of our policymakers not 
to look beyond a Latin American politi- 
cian’s anticommunism. One also notes 
in certain Government agencies, particu- 
larly the Department of Defense, a pre- 
occupation with counterinsurgency , 

which is to say, with the prospect of 
revolutions and means of suppressing 
them. This preoccupation is manifested 
in dubious and costly research projects, 


such as the recently discredited Came- 
lot; these studies claim to be scientific 
but beneath their almost unbelievably 
opaque language lies an unmistakable 
military and reactionary bias. 

It is of great importance that the un- 
certainty as to U.S. aims in Latin Amer- 
ica be resolved. We cannot successfully 
advance the cause of popular democracy 
and at the same time aline ourselves 
with corrupt and reactionary oligarchies ; 
yet that is what we seem to be trying to 
do. The direction of the Alliance for 
Progress is toward social revolution in 
Latin America; the direction of our Do- 
minican intervention is toward the sup- 
pression of revolutionary movements 
which are supported by Communists or 
suspected of being influenced by Com- 
munists. The prospect of an election in 
9 months which may conceivably pro- 
duce a strong democratic government is 
certainly reassuring on this score, but 
the fact remains that the reaction of the 
United States at the time of acute crisis 
was to intervene forcibly and illegally 
against a revolution which, had we 
sought to influence it instead of sup- 
pressing it, might have produced a strong 
popular government without foreign 
military intervention. Since just about 
every revolutionary movement is likely to 
attract Communist support, at least in 
the beginning, the approach followed in 
the Dominican Republic, if consistently 
pursued, must inevitably make us the 
enemy of all revolutions and therefoi e 
the ally of all the unpopular and corrupt 
oligarchies of the hemisphere. 

We simply cannot have it both ways; 
we must choose between the Alliance for 
Progress and a foredoomed effort to sus- 
tain the status quo in Latin America. 
The choice which we are to make is the 
principal unanswered question arising 
out of the unhappy events in the Domini- 
can Republic and, indeed, the principal 
unanswered question for the future of 
our relations with Latin America. 

It is not surprising that we Americans 
are not drawn toward the uncouth revo- 
lutionaries of the non-Communist left. 
We are not, as we like to claim in Fourth 
of July speeches, the most truly revolu- 
tionary nation on earth; we are, on the 
contrary, much closer to being the most 
unrevolutionary nation on earth. We 
are sober and satisfied and comfortable 
and rich; our institutions are stable and 
old and even venerable; and our Revo- 
lution of 1776, for that matter, was not 
much of an upheaval compared to the 
French and Russian revolutions and to 
current and impending revolutions in 
Latin America, Asia, and Africa. 

Our heritage of stability and conserva- 
tism is a great blessing, but it also has 
the effect of limiting our understanding 
of the character of social revolution and 
sometimes as well of the injustices which 
spawn them. Our understanding of 
revolutions and their causes is imperfect 
not because of any failures of mind or 
character but because of our good for- 
tune since the Civil War in never having 
experienced sustained social injustice 
without hope of legal or more or less 
peaceful remedy. We are called upon, 
therefore, to give our understanding and 
our sympathy and support to movements 
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which are alien to our experience and 
jarring to our preferences and prejudices. 

We must try to understand social rev- 
olution and the injustices that give it 
rise because they are the heart and coie 
of the experience of the great majority 
of people now living in the world. I a 
Latin America we may prefer to assc - 
ciate with the well-bred, well-dresse 3 
businessmen who often hold positions cf 
power, but Latin American reformers 
regard such men as aliens in their own 
countries who neither identify with their 
own people! nor even sympathize with 
their aspirations. Such leaders are re- 
garded by educated young Latin Amer-' 
icans as a “consular bourgeoisie,” by 
which they mean business-oriented con- 
servatives who more nearly represent the 
interests of foreign businessmen than 
the interests of their own people. Men 
like Donald Reid — who is one of the 
better of this category of leaders— may 
have their merits, but they are not the 
force of the future in Latin America. 

It is the revolutionaries of the non- 
Communist left who have most of the 
popular support in Latin America, The 
Radical Party in Chile, for example, 
is full of 19th century libertarians 
whom many North Americans would find 
highly congenial, but it was recently 
crushed in national elections by a group 
of rambunctious, leftist Christian Demo- 
crats. It may bp argued that the 
Christian Democrats are anti-United 
States, and to a considerable extent some 
of them are — more so now, it may be 
noted, than prior to the intervention of 
the United States in the Dominican Re- 
public— but they are not Communists 
and they have popular support. They 
have also come to terms with the Amer- 
ican copper companies in Chile; that is 
something which the predecessor con- 
servative government was unable to do 
and something which a Communist gov- 
ernment would have been unwilling to 
do. 

The movement of the future in Latin 
America is social revolution. The ques- 
tion is whether it is to be Communist or 
democratic revolution and the choice 
which the Latin Americans make will 
depend in part on how the United States 
uses its great Influence. It should be 
very clear that the choice is not between 
social revolution and conservative oli- 
garchy but whether, by supporting re- 
form, we bolster the popular non-Com- 
munist left or whether, by supporting 
Unpopular oligarchies, we drive the ris- 
ing generation of educated and patriotic 
young Latin Americans to an embittered 
and hostile form of communism like 
that of Fidel Castro in Chile. 

In my Senate speech of March 25, 1964, 

I commented as follows on the prospect 
of revolution : 
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I am not predicting violent revolutions in 
Latin America or elsewhere^ Still less am I 
advocating them. I wish only to suggest 
that violent social revolutions are a possi- 
bility In countries where feudal oligarchies 
resist all meaningful change by peaceful 
means. We must not, in our preference for 
the democratic procedures envisioned by the 
Charter of Punta del Este, close our minds to 
the possibility that democratic procedures 
may fail in certain countries and that where 
democracy does fail violent social convul: ions 
may occur. 


I think that in the case of the Domini- 
can Republic we did close our minds to 
the causes and to the essential legitimacy 
of revolution in a country in which dem- 
ocratic procedures had failed. That, I 
think, is the central fact concerning the 
participation of the United States in the 
Dominican revolution and, possibly as 
well, its major lesson for the future. I 
turn now to comment on some of the 
events which began last April 24 in Santo 
Domingo. 

When the Dominican revolution began 
on Saturday, April 24, the United States 
had there options available. First, it 
could have supported the Reid Cabral 
government; second, it could have sup- 
ported the revolutionary forces; and 
third, it could do nothing. 

The administration chose the last 
course. When Donald Reid Cabral 
asked for U.S. intervention on Sunday 
morning, April 25, he was given no en- 
couragement. He then resigned, and 
considerable disagreement ensued over 
the nature of the government to succeed 
him. The party of Juan Bosch, the 
PRD, or Dominican Revolutionary Party, 
asked for a “U.S. presence” at the trans- 
fer of government power but was given 
no encouragement. Thus, there began 
at that time a chaotic situation which 
amounted to civil war in a country with- 
out an effective government. 

What happened in essence was that 
the Dominican military refused to sup- 
port Reid and were equally opposed to 
Bosch or other PRD leaders as his suc- 
cessor. The PRD, which had the support 
of some military officers, announced that 
Rafael Molina Urena, who had been 
President of the Senate during the Bosch 
regime, would govern as Provisional 
President pending Bosch’s return. At 
this point, the military leaders delivered 
an ultimatum, which the rebels ignored, 
and at about 4:30 on the afternoon of 
April 25 the air force and navy began 
firing at the National Palace. Later in 
the day, PRD leaders asked the U.S. 
Embassy to use its influence to persuade 
the air force to stop the attacks. The 
Embassy made it clear it would not in- 
tervene on behalf of the rebels, although 
on the following day, Monday, April 26, 
the Embassy did persuade the military 
to stop air attacks for a limited time. 

This was the first crucial point in the 
crisis. If the United States thought that 
Reid was giving the Dominican Republic 
the best government it had had or was 
likely to get, why did the United States 
not react more vigorously to support him? 
On the other hand, if the Reid govern- 
ment was thought to be beyond salvation, 
why did not the United States offer posi- 
tive encouragement to the moderate 
forces involved in the coup, if not by 
providing the “U.S. presence” requested 
by the PRD, then at least by letting it 
be known that the United States was not 
opposed to the prospective change of re- 
gimes or by encouraging the return of 
Juan Bosch to the Dominican Republic? 

In fact, according to available evidence, 
the U.S. Government made no effort to 
contact Bosch in the Initial days of the 
crisis. 

The United States was thus at the out- 
set unwilling to support Reid and un- 


willing to support if not positively op- 
posed to Bosch. 

Events of the days following April 24 
demonstrated that Reid had so little 
popular supjport that it can reasonably 
be argued that there was nothing the 
United States could have done, short of 
armed intervention, to save his regime. 
The more interesting question is why 
the United States was so reluctant to 
see Bosch returned to power. This is 
part of the larger question of why U.S. 
attitudes had changed so much since 
1903 when Bosch, then in power, was 
warmly and repeatedly embraced and 
supported as few if any Latin American 
presidents have ever been supported by 
the United States. 

The next crucial point in the Domi- 
nican story came on Tuesday, April 27, 
when rebel leaders, including Molina’ 
Urena and Caams.no Deno, called at the 
U.S. Embassy seeking mediation and 
negotiations. At that time the military 
situation looked very bad for the rebel, 
or constitutionalist, forces. Ambassador 
Bennett, who had been instructed four 
times to work for a cease fire and for 
the formation of a military junta, felt 
he did not have authority to mediate; 
mediation, in his view, would have been 
‘intervention,” Mediation at that point 
might have l>een accomplished quietly 
and without massive military interven- 
tion. Twenty-four hours later the Am- 
bassador was pleading for the marines, 
and as we know some 20,000 soldiers 
were landed— American soldiers. 

On the afternoon of April 27 General 
Wessin y Wessin’s tanks seemed about 
to cross the Duarte bridge into the city 
of Santo Domingo and the rebel cause 
appeared hopeless. When the rebels felt 
themselves rebuffed at the American 
Embassy, some of their leaders, includ- 
ing Molina Urena, sought asylum in 
Latin American embassies in Santo 
Domingo. The administration has in- 
terpreted this as evidence that the non- 
Commurust rebels recognized growing 
Communist influence in their movement 
and were consequently abandoning the 
revolution. Mqlina Urena has said sim- 
ply that he sought asylum because he 
thought the revolutionary cause hope- 
less. 

An opportunity was lost on April 27. 
Ambassador Bennett was in a position to 
bring possibly decisive mediating power 
to bear for a democratic solution, but he 
chose not to do so on the ground that 
the exercise of his good offices at that 
point would have constituted interven- 
tion. In the words of Washington Post 
Writer Murrey Marder — one of the press 
people who, to the best of my knowledge, 
has not been assailed as prejudiced : 

It can be argued with considerable weight 
that late Tuesdaj', April 27, the United States 
threw away a fateful opportunity to try to 
prevent the sequence that produced the 
American intervention. It allowed the rela- 
tively leaderless revolt to pass Into hands 
which It was to allege were Communist. 3 

The overriding reason for this mistake 
was the conviction of U.S. officials, on 
the basis of evidence which was frag- 
mentary at best, that the rebels were 


‘Washington Post, June 27, 1965, p. E3. 
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dominated by Communists. A related 
and perhaps equally important reason 
for the U.S. Embassy’s refusal to mediate 
on April 27 was the desire for and, at that 
point, expectation of an antirebel vic- 
tory. They therefore passed up an im- 
portant opportunity to reduce or even 
eliminate Communist influence by en- 
couraging the moderate elements among 
the rebels and mediating for a demo- 
cratic solution. 

Owing to a degree of disorganization 
and timidity on the part of the anti- 
rebel forces which no one, Including the 
U.S. Embassy and the rebels themselves, 
anticipated, the rebels were still fighting 
on the morning of Wednesday, April 28. 
Ambassador Bennett thereupon urgently 
recommended that the antirebels under 
Air Force General de los Santos be fur- 
nished 50 walkie-talkies from U.S. De- 
fense Department stocks in Puerto Rico. 
Repeating this recommendation later in 
the day, Bennett said that the issue was 
one between Castroism and its opponents. 
The antirebels themselves asked for 
armed U.S. intervention on their side; 
this request was refused at that time. 

During the day, however, the situation 
deteriorated rapidly, from the point of 
view of public order in general and of 
the antirebels in particular. In mid- 
afternoon of April 28 Col. Pedro Bartol- 
ome Benoit, head of a junta which had 
been hastily assembled, asked again, this 
time in writing, for U.S. troops on the 
ground that this was the only way to 
prevent a Communist takeover; no men- 
tion was made of the junta’s inability 
to protect American lives. This request 
was denied in Washington, and Benoit 
was thereupon told that the United 
States would not intervene unless he said 
he could not protect American citizens 
present in the Dominican Republic. 
Benoit was thus told in effect that if he 
said American lives were in danger the 
United States would intervene. And 
that is precisely what happened. 

It was at this point, on April 28, that 
events acquired something of the pre- 
destiny of a Greek tragedy. Subse- 
quent events — the failure of the mis- 
sions of John Bartlow Martin and Mc- 
George Bundy, the conversion of the 
U.S. force into an inter- American force, 
the enforced stalemate between the reb- 
els under Caamano Deno and the Imbert 
junta, the OAS mediation and the tor- 
tuous negotiations for a provisional gov- 
ernment — have all been widely reported 
and were not fully explored in the com- 
mittee hearings. In any case, the gen- 
eral direction of events was largely de- 
termined by the fateful decision of April 
28. Once the Marines landed on that 
day, and especially after they were 
heavily reinforced in the days immedi- 
ately following, the die was cast and the 
United States found itself deeply in- 
volved in the Dominican civil conflict, 
with no visible way to extricate itself, 
and with its hemisphere relations com- 
plicated in a way that few could have 
foreseen and no one could have desired. 

The danger to American lives was 
more a pretext than a reason for the 
massive U.S. Intervention that began on 
the evening of April 28. In fact, no 
American lives were lost in Santo Do- 


mingo until the Marines began exchang- 
ing fire with the rebels after April 28; 
reports of widespread shooting that en- 
dangered American lives turned out to 
be exaggerated. 

Nevertheless, there can be no ques- 
tion that Santo Domingo was not a par- 
ticularly safe place to be in the last days 
of April 1965. There was fighting in the 
streets, aircraft were strafing parts of 
the city, and there was indiscriminate 
shooting. I think that the United States 
would have been justified in landing a 
small force for the express purpose of re- 
moving U.S. citizens and other foreigners 
from the island. Had such a force been 
landed and then promptly withdrawn 
when it had completed its mission, I do 
not think that any fair-minded observer 
at home or abroad would have considered 
the United States to have exceeded its 
rights and responsibilities. 

The United States intervened in the 
Dominican Republic for the purpose of 
preventing the victory of a revolutionary 
force which was judged to be Commu- 
nist dominated. On the basis of Ambas- 
sador Bennett’s messages to Washing- 
ton, there is no doubt that the threat of 
communism rather than danger to 
American lives was his primary reason 
for recommending military intervention. 

The question of the degree of Commu- 
nist influence is therefore crucial, but it 
cannot be answered with certainty. The 
weight of the evidence is that Commu- 
nists did not participate in planning the 
revolution — indeed, there is some indica- 
tion that it took them by surprise — but 
that they very rapidly began to try to 
take advantage of it and to seize control 
of it. The evidence does not establish 
that the Communists at any time ac- 
tually had control of the revolution. 
There is little doubt that they had in- 
fluence within the revolutionary move- 
ment, but the degree of that influence 
remains a matter of speculation. 

The administration, however, assumed 
almost from the beginning that the 
revolution was Communist-dominated, 
or would certainly become so, and that 
nothing short of forcible opposition 
could prevent a Communist takeover. 
In their apprehension lest the Domini- 
can Republic become another Cuba, some 
of our officials seem to have forgotten 
that virtually all reform movements at- 
tract some Communist support, that 
there is an important difference between 
Communist support and Communist 
control of a political movement, that it 
is quite possible to compete with the 
Communists for influence in a reform 
movement rather than abandon it to 
them, and, most important of all, that 
economic development and social jus- 
tice are themselves the primary and most 
reliable security against Communist 
subversion. 

It is, perhaps, understandable that 
administration officials should have felt 
some sense of panic; after all, the For- 
eign Service officer who had the misfor- 
tune to be assigned to the Cuban desk 
at the time of Castro’s rise to power has 
had his career ruined by congressional 
committees. 'Furthermore, even with- 
out this consideration, the decisions re- 
garding the Dominican Republic had to 


be made under great pressure and on 
the basis of inconclusive information. 
In charity, this can be accepted as a 
reason why the decisions were mistaken ; 
but it does not change the conclusion 
that they were mistaken. 

The point I am making is not— em- 
phatically not — that there was no Com- 
munist participation in the Dominican 
crisis, but simply that the administra- 
tion acted on the premise that the 
revolution was controlled by Commu- 
nists — a premise which it failed to es- 
tablish at the time and has not estab- 
lished since. The issue is not whether 
there was Communist influence in the 
Dominican revolution but its degree, 
which is something on which reasonable 
men can differ. The burden of proof, 
however, is on those who take action, 
and the administration has not proven 
its assertion of Communist control. 

Intervention on the basis of Commu- 
nist participation as distinguished from 
control of the Dominican revolution was 
a mistake in my opinion which also re- 
flects a grievous misreading of the tem- 
per of contemporary Latin American 
politics. Communists are present in all 
Latin American countries, and they are 
going to inject themselves into almost 
any Latin American revolution and try 
to seize control of it. If any group or any 
movement with which the Communists 
associate themselves is going to be au- 
tomatically condemned in the eyes of the 
United States, then we have indeed given 
up all hope of guiding or influencing 
even to a marginal degree the revolu- 
tionary movements and the demands for 
social change which are sweeping Latin 
America. Worse, if that is our view, then 
we have made ourselves the prisoners of 
the Latin American oligarchs who are 
engaged in a vain attempt to preserve 
the status quo — reactionaries who habit- 
ually use the term “Communist” very 
loosely, in part out of emotional predi- 
lection and in part in a calculated effort 
to scare the United States into support- 
ing their selfish and discredited aims. 

If the United States had really been 
intervening to save American lives, as it 
had a moral if not a strictly legal right 
to do, it could have done so promptly and 
then withdrawn and the incident would 
soon have been forgotten. But the 
United States did not intervene primar- 
ily to save American lives; it intervened 
to prevent what it conceived to be a 
Communist takeover. That meant, in 
the terms in which the United States de- 
fined the situation, that it was interven- 
ing against the rebels, who, however 
heavily they might or might not have 
been infiltrated by Communists, were 
also the advocates of the restoration of 
a freely elected constitutional govern- 
ment which had been forcibly over- 
thrown. It also meant that the United 
States was intervening for the military 
and the oligarchy — to the detriment of 
the Dominican people and to the bitter 
disappointment of those throughout 
Latin America who had placed their 
hopes in the United States and the Al- 
liance for Progress. 

On the basis of the record, there is am- 
ple justification for concluding that, at 
least from the time Reid resigned, U.S. 
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policy was directed toward construction 
of a military junta which hopefully 
would restore peace and conduct fiee 
elections. That is to say that U S. policy 
was' directed against the return of BosJh 
and against the success of the ret el 
movement. ’* ' 

In 'this connection it is interesting to 
recall U.S. policy toward Bosch when he 
was in power in the Dominican Republic 
between February and September of 
1963. He had been elected, as I have 
already mentioned, in the only free and 
honest election ever held in the Domin:.- 
can Republic, in December 1962, with 
58 percent of the votes cast. 

The United States placed such impor- 
tance on his success that President Ken? 
nedy sent the then Vice President John- 
son and Senator Humphrey, among 
Others, to attend his inauguration in 
February 1963. In September 1963, when 
he was overthrown in a military coup, 
the United States made strenuous ef- 
forts — which stopped just short of send- 
ing the Marines — to keep him in power 
and thereafter the United States waited 
almost 3 months before recognizing the 
successor government. Recognition 
came, by the way, only after the succes- 
sor government had conducted military 
operations against a band of alleged 
Communist guerrillas in the mountains, 
and there is a suspicion that the extent 
of the guerrilla activities was exaggerated 
by the successor government in order to 
secure U.S. recognition. 

It may be granted that Bosch was no 
great success as President of the 
Dominican Republic but, when all his 
faults have been listed, the fact remains 
that Bosch was the only freely elected 
President in Dominican history, the only 
President who had ever tried, however 
ineptly, to give the country a decent gov- 
ernment, and the only President who was 
unquestionably in tune with the Alliance 
for Progress. 

Despite these considerations, the 
United States was at the very least un- 
enthusiastic or, more probably, opposed 
to Bosch’s return to power in April 1965. 
Bosch himself was apparently not eager 
to return — he vacillated in the very early 
stages and some well-informed persons 
contend that he positively refused to re- 
turn to the Dominican Republic. In any 
case, he missed a critical opportunity. 
But the United States was equally 
adamant against a return to power of 
Bosch’s party, the PRD, which is the 
nearest thing to a mass-based, well- 
organized party that has ever existed in 
the Dominican Republic. The stated 
reason was that a PRD government 
would be Communist dominated. 

This might conceivably have hap- 
pened, but the evidence by no means sup- 
ports the conclusion that it would have 
happened. We based our policy on a 
possibility rather than on anything ap- 
proaching a likelihood. Obviously, if 
we based all our policies on the mere 
possibility of communism, then we 
would have to set ourselves against just 
about every progressive political move- 
ment in the world, because almost all 
such movements are subject to at least 
the theoretical danger of Communist 
takeover. This approach is not in the 


national interest; foreign policy must be 
based on prospects that seem probable, 
hopeful and susceptible to constructive 
influence rather than on merely possible 
dangers. 

One Is led, therefore, to the conclusion 
that U.S. policymakers were unduly 
timid and alarmist in refusing to gamble 
on the forces of reform and social 
change. The bitter irony of such ti- 
midity is that by casting its lot with the 
forces of the status quo, in the probably 
vain hope that these forces could be 
induced to permit at least some reform 
and social change, the United States 
almost certainly helped the Communists 
to acquire converts whom they otherwise 
could not have won. 

How vain the hopes of U.S. policy- 
makers were is amply demonstrated by 
events since April 28. The junta led by 
Gen. Antonio Imbert, which succeeded 
the junta led by Colonel Benoit, proved 
quite intractable and indeed Ailed the 
airwaves daily with denunciations of the 
United States and the Organization of 
American States for preventing it from 
wiping out the Communist rebels. 
These are the same military forces which 
on April 28 were refusing to fight the 
rebels and begging for U-S. intervention. 
Our aim apparently was to use Imbert 
as a counterpoise to Caamano Deno in the 
ill-founded hope that non-Communist 
liberals would be drawn away from the 
rebel side. 

In practice, instead of Imbert becom- 
in our tractable instrument, we, to a 
certain extent, became his: he clung 
tenaciously to the power" we gave him 
and was at least as intransigent as the 
rebels in the protracted negotiations for 
a provisional government. 

The resignation of Imbert and his 
-junta provides grounds for hope that a 
strong popular government may come to 
power in the Dominican Republic, but 
that hope must be tempered by the fact 
that the military continues to wield great 
power in Dominican politics — power 
which it probably would not flow have if 
the United States had not intervened to 
save it from defeat last April 28. Even 
with a provisional government installed 
tn Santo Domingo, and with the prospect 
of an election in 9 months, there remains 
iie basic problem of a deep and wide- 
spread demand for social change. The 
prospect for such social change is cir- 
cumscribed by the fact that the military 
lias not surrendered and cannot be ex- 
acted voluntarily to surrender its en- 
trenched position of privilege and out- 
rageous corruption. 

-The United States has grossly under- 
estimated the symbolism of the Bosch 
c. institution of 1963. It can be argued 
that this contains unrealistic promises, 
b it it has stirred the hopes and idealism 
of the Dominican people. The real ob- 
jections to it, the part of conservative 
Dominicans, seem to be that it provides 
for separation of church and state and 
that it provides that Dominican citizens 
have the right to live in the Dominican 
Republic if they so desire — that is, that 
Dominican citizens who happen also to 
be Communists cannot be deported. In 
passing, one may note a similarity to the 
U.;3. Constitution on both of these points. 


The United Slates has also misread the 
dedication of the Dominican miltary to 
the status qiuo and to its own powers and 
privileges. It may be said that the Unit- 
ed States lias overestimated its ability 

influence the military while failing to 
use to the fullest the influence it does 
have. 

The act o*:f United States massive mili- 
tary intervention in the Dominican Re- 
public was a grievous mistake, but if one 
is .going to cross the bridge of interven- 
tion, with all of the historical ghosts 
which it calls forth throughout Latin 
Aniierica, then one might as well cross 
all the way and not stop in the middle. 
It is too late for the United States to re- 
frain from intervention; it is not too 
late to try to redeem some permanent 
benefit from that intervention. Specif- 
ically, I think that the influence of the 
United States and the Organization of 
American States should be used to help 
the; Dominican people free themselves 
from the oppressive weight of a corrupt 
and privileged military establishment. 
It is entirely possible, if not likely, that 
if the military is allowed to retain its 
power it will overthrow any future gov- 
ernment that displeases it just as it has 
done in the past. The OAS mediating 
team made a contribution by bringing 
about the installation of & provisional 
government; the OAS can still make a 
solid contribution to Dominican democ- 
racy by urging or Insisting that as part 
of a permanent solution the Dominican 
military establishment be substantially 
reduced in size and some of the more 
irresponsible generals be pensioned off or 
sent on lengthy diplomatic holidays 
abroad. If the United States and the 
OAS are going to impose a solution in 
the Dominican Republic, they might as 
well impose a good solution as a bad one. 

Since preparing these remarks, I note 
in this morning’s press that General 
Wessin has been induced to leave the 
Dominican Republic This, I believe, is a 
step in the right direction. 

The Foreign Relations Committee’s 
study of the Dominican crisis leads me 
to draw certain specific conclusions re- 
garding American policy in the Domin- 
ican Republic and also suggests some 
broader considerations regarding rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Latin America. My specific conclusions 
regarding the crisis in Santo Domingo 
are as follows: 

First. The United States intervened 
forcibly in the Dominican Republic in 
the last week of April 1965 not primarily 
to save American lives, as was then con- 
tended, but to prevent the victory of a 
revolutionary movement which was 
judged to be Communist-dominated. 
The decision to land thousands of ma- 
rines on April 28 was based primarily on 
the fear of “another Cuba” in Santo 
Domingo. 

Second. This fear was based on frag- 
mentary and inadequate evidence. There 
is no doubt that Communists partici- 
pated in the Dominican revolution on 
the rebel side, probably to a greater ex- 
tent after than before the landing of 
U.S. marines on April 28, but just as it 
cannot be proved that the Communists 
would not have taken over the revolu- 
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tion neither can It be proved that they 
would have. There is little basis in the 
evidence offered the committee for the 
assertion that the rebels were Commu- 
nist-dominated or certain to become so; 
on the contrary, the evidence suggests 
a chaotic situation in which no single 
faction was dominant at the outset and 
in which everybody, including the Unit- 
ed States, had opportunities to influence 
the shape and course of the rebellion. 

Third. The United States let pass its 
best opportunities to influence the course 
of events. The best opportunities were 
on April 25, when Juan Bosch’s party, 
the PRD, requested a “United States 
presence,” and on April 27, when the reb- 
els, believing themselves defeated, re- 
quested United States mediation for a 
negotiated settlement. Both requests 
were rejected, in the first instance for 
reasons that are not entirely clear but 
probably because of United States hostil- 
ity to the PRD, in the second instance 
because the U.S. Government anticipated 
and desired a victory of the antirebel 
forces 

Fourth. U.S. policy toward the Do- 
minican Republic shifted markedly to the 
right between September 1963 and April 
1965. In 1963, the United States strong- 
ly supported Bosch and the PRD as en- 
lightened reformers; in 1965 the United 
States opposed their return to power on 
the unsubstantiated ground that a Bosch 
or PRD government would certainly, or 
almost certainly, become Communist 
dominated. Thus the United States 
turned its back on social revolution in 
Santo Domingo and associated itself 


Western Hemisphere— and its probable 
repercussions within the United States 
and possible effects on the careers of 
those who might be held responsible— 
seems to have been the most important 
single factor in distorting the judgment 
of otherwise sensible and competent 
men. 

I turn now to some broader and long- 
term implications of the Dominican 
tragedy, first to some considerations 
relating to the Organization of Ameri- 
can States and its charter, then to the 
problem of reaction and revolution in 
Latin America, finally to a suggestion for 
a freer and, I believe, healthier relation- 
ship between the United States and 
Latin America. 

Article 15 of the Charter of the Orga- 
nization of American States says that: 

No state or group of states has the right 
to Intervene, directly or indirectly, for any 
reason whatever, in the Internal or external 
affairs of any other state. 

Article 17 states that: 

The territory of a, state is Inviolable; it 
may not be the object, even temporarily, of 
military occupation or of other measures of 
force taken by another state, directly or 
Indirectly, on any grounds whatever. 

These clauses are not ambiguous. 
They mean that, with one exception to be 
noted, all forms of forcible intervention 
are absolutely prohibited among the 
American States. It may be that we 
should never have accepted this com- 
mitment at Bogota in 1948; it is obvious 
from all the talk one hears these days 
about the obsoleteness of the principle 
of nonintervention that some U.S. offl- 


with a corrupt and reactionary military c j a i s re gret our commitment to it. The 


oligarchy. 

Fifth. U.S. policy was marred by a lack 
of candor and by misinformation. The 
former is illustrated by official assertions 
that U.S. military intervention was pri- 
marily for the purpose of saving Ameri- 
can lives; the latter is illustrated by ex- 
aggerated reports of massacres and 
atrocities by the rebels — reports which 
no one has been able to verify. It was 
officially asserted, for example — by the 
President in a press conference on June 
17 according to an official State Depart- 
ment bulletin — that ‘‘some 1,500 inno- 
cent people were murdered and shot, and 
their heads cut off.” There is no evi- 
dence to support this statement. A 
sober examination of such evidence as 
is available indicates that the Imbert 
junta was guilty of at least as many 
atrocities as the rebels. 

Sixth. Responsibility for the failure 
of American policy in Santo Domingo 
' lies primarily with those who advised 
the President. In the critical days be- 
tween April 25 and April 28, these offi- 
cials sent the President exaggerated re- 
ports of the danger of a Communist take- 
over in Santo Domingo and, on the basis 
of these, recommended U.S. massive mil- 
itary intervention. It is not at all 
difficult to understand why, on the basis 
of such advice, the President made the 
decisions that he made. 

Seventh. Underlying the bad advice 
and unwise actions of the United States 
was the fear of another Cuba. The spec- 
ter of a second Communist state in the 


fact remains that we are committed to 
it, not partially or temporarily or insofar 
as we find it compatible with our vital 
interests but almost absolutely. It 
represents our word and our bond and 
our willingness to honor the solemn com- 
mitments embodied in a treaty which 
was ratified by the Senate on August 28, 
1950. 

There are those who might concede 
the point of law but who would also argue 
that such considerations have to do with 
our ideals rather than our interests and 
are therefore of secondary importance. 
I do not believe that is true. We are 
currently fighting a war in Vietnam, 
largely, we are told, because it would be 
a disaster if the United States failed to 
honor its word and its commitment; the 
matter, we are told, is one of vital na- 
tional interest. I do not see why it is 
any less a matter of vital interest to 
honor a clear and explicit treaty obliga- 
tion in the Americas than it is to honor 
the much more ambiguous and less for- 
mal promises we have made to the South 
Vietnamese. 

The sole exception to the prohibitions 
of articles 15 and 17 is spelled out in 
article 19 of the OAS Charter, which 
states that “measures adopted for the 
maintenance of peace and security in 
accordance with existing treaties do not 
constitute a violation of the principles 
set forth in articles 15 and 17.” Article 
6 of the Rio Treaty states: 

If the inviolability or the Integrity of the 
territory or the sovereignty or political in- 


dependence of any American State should be 
affected by an aggression which Is not an 
armed attack or by an extracontinental or 
Intracontinental conflict, or by any other 
fact or situation that might endanger the 
peace of America, the Organ of Consultation 
shall meet immediately in order to agree on 
the measures which must be taken In case of 
aggression to assist the victim of the aggres- 
sion or, In any case, the measures which 
should be taken for the common defense 
and for the maintenance of the peace and 
security of the continent. 

The United States thus had legal re- 
course when the Dominican crisis broke 
on April 24, 1965. We could have called 
an urgent session of the Council of the 
OAS for the purpose of invoking article 
6 of the Rio Treaty. But we did not do 
so. The administration has argued that 
there was no time to consult the OAS, 
although there was time to consult — or 
inform — the congressional leadership. 
The United States thus intervened in 
the Dominican Republic unilaterally — 
and illegally. 

Advising the Latin American countries 
of our action after the fact did not con- 
stitute compliance with the OAS Char- 
ter or the Rio Treaty; nor, indeed, would 
advising them before the fact have con- 
stituted compliance. One does not com- 
ply with the law by notifying Interested 
parties in advance of one’s intent to vio- 
late it. Inter-American law requires 
consultation for the purpose of shaping 
a collective decision. Only on the basis 
of advance consultation and agreement 
could we have undertaken a legal inter- 
vention in the Dominican Republic. 

It is possible, had we undertaken such 
consultations, that our Latin American 
partners would have delayed a decision; 
it is possible that they would have re- 
fused to authorize collective interven- 
tion. My own feeling is that the situa- 
tion in any case did not justify military 
intervention except for the limited pur- 
pose of evacuating U.S. citizens and 
other foreigners, but even if it seemed 
to us that it did, we should not have 
undertaken it without the advance con- 
sent of our Latin American allies. We 
should not have done so because the 
word and the honor of the United States 
were at stake just as much — at least as 
much — in the Dominican crisis as they 
are in Vietnam and Korea and Berlin 
and all the places around the globe 
which we have committed ourselves to 
defend. 

There is another important reason for 
compliance with the law. The United 
States is a conservative power in the 
world in the sense that most of its vital 
interests are served by stability and 
order. Law is the essential foundation 
of stability and order both within socie- 
ties and in international relations. A 
great conference is taking place here in 
Washington this week on the subject, 
World Peace Through Law. As a con- 
servative power the United States has a 
vital interest in upholding and expanding 
the reign of law in International rela- 
tions. Insofar as international law is 
observed, it provides us with stability 
and order and with a means of predicting 
the behavior of those with whom we have 
reciprocal legal obligations. When we 
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violate the law ourselves, whatever sh jrt 
term advantage may be gained, we ire 
obviously encouraging others to violate 
the law; we thus encourage disorder and 
instability and thereby do incalculable 
damage to our own long term intern ts. 

There are those who defend U S. uni- 
lateral intervention in the Dominican 
Republic on the ground that the princi- 
ple of nonintervention as spelled out in 
the OAS Charter is obsolete. The argu- 
ment is unfortunate on two grounis. 
First, the contention of obsoleteness jus- 
tifies an effort to bring about changes in 
the OAS Charter by due process of law, 
but it does not justify violation of the 
Charter. Second, the view that the prin- 
ciple of nonintervention is obsolete is one 
held by certain U.S. officials; most Latin 
Americans would argue that, far from 
being obsolete, the principle of nonin- 
tervention was and remains the heart 
and core of the inter-American system. 
Insofar as it is honored, it provided them 
with something that many in the United 
States find it hard to believe they could 
suppose they need: protection from toe 
United States. 

Many North Americans seem to be- 
lieve that, while the United States dees 
indeed participate in Latin American Ef- 
fairs from time to time, sometimes i)y 
force, it is done with the best of inten- 
tions, usually indeed to protect the Latin 
Americsins from intervention by some- 
body else, and therefore cannot really be 
considered intervention. The trouble 
with this point of view is that it is not 
shared by our neighbors to the south. 
Most of them do think they need protec- 
tion from the United States and the his- 
tory of the Monroe Doctrine and tie 
“Roosevelt corollary” suggest that their 
fears are not entirely without found a,- 
tion. "Good intentions” are not a very 
sound basis for judging the fulfillme.it 
of contractual obligations. Just abort 
everybody, including the Communisms, 
believes in his own “good intentions.” It 
is a highly subjective criterion of m- 
tional behavior and has no more than a 
chance relationship to good resuls. 
With whatever justice or lack of it, many 
Latin Americans are afraid of the Unifosd 
States; however much it may hurt our 
feelings, they prefer to have their secu- 
rity based on some more objective stand- 
ard than the good intentions of tlie 
United States. 

The standard on which they rely most 
heavily is the principle of noninterven- 
tion; however obsolete it may seem to 
certain U.S. officials, it remains vital and 
pertinent in Latin America. When ve 
violate it, we are not overriding the mere 
letter of the law; we are violating whit 
to Latin Americans is its vital heart and 
core. 

The inter- American system is rooted 
in an implicit contract between the Lat n 
American countries and the Unihsd 
States. In return for our promise not x> 
interfere in their internal affairs they 
have, accepted a role eis members of oijr 
“sphere” and to support, or at least nit 
to obstruct, our global policies. In the 
Dominican Republic we violated our pa it 
of the bargain; it remains to be seen 
whether Latin Americans will now feel 
free to violate theirs. 


In the eyes of educated, energetic and 
patriotic young Latin Americans — which 
is to say, the generation that will make 
or break the Alliance for Progress — the 
United States committed a worse offense 
in the Dominican Republic than just in- 
tervention; it intervened against social 
revolution and in support, at least tem- 
porarily, of a corrupt, reactionary mili- 
tary oligarchy. 

It is not possible at present to assess 
the depth and extent of disillusion with 
the United States on the part of demo- 
crats and reformers in Latin America. I 
myself think that it is deep and wide- 
spread. Nor am I reassured by assertions 
on the part of administration officials 
that a number of Latin AmeriCEin govern- 
ments have secretly expressed sympathy 
for our actions in the Dominican Repub- 
lic while explaining that of course they 
could not be expected to support us 
openly. Why cannot they support us 
openly, unless It is because their sym- 
pathy does not represent the views of 
their own people and they do not dare to 
express it openly? In fact, real en- 
thusiasm for our Dominican venture has 
been confined largely to military dicta- 
tors and ruling oligarchies. 

The tragedy of Santo Domingo is that 
a policy that purported to defeat com- 
munism in the short run is more likely 
to have the effect of promoting it in the 
long run. Intervention in the Dominican 
Republic has alienated — temporarily or 
permanently, depending on our future 
policies — our real friends in Latin Amer- 
ica. These, broadly, are the people of the 
democratic left — the Christian and social 
democrats in a number of countries, the 
APRA Party in Peru, the Accion Demo- 
cratica Party in Venezuela, and their kin- 
dred spirits throughout the hemisphere. 
By our intervention on the side of a cor- 
rupt military oligarchy in the Dominican 
Republic, we have embarrassed before 
their own people the democratic re- 
formers who have counseled trust and 
partnership with the United States. We 
have lent credence to the idea that the 
United States is the enemy of social revo- 
lution in Latin America and that the only 
choice Latin Americans have is between 
communism and reaction. 

If those are the available alternatives, 

, if there is no democratic left as a third 
option, then there is no doubt of the 
choice that honest and patriotic Latin 
Americans will make: they will choose 
communism, not because they want it but 
because U.S. policy will have foreclosed 
all other avenues of social revolution and, 
indeed, all other possibilities except the 
perpetuation of rule by military juntas 
and economic oligarchies. 

The dominant force in Latin America 
is the aspiration of increasing numbers 
of people to personal and national dig- 
nity. In the minds of the rising gen- 
eration there are two principle threats to 
that aspiration — reaction at home and 
domination from abroad. As a result of 
Its Dominican actions the United States 
has allowed Itself to become associated 
with both. We have thereby offended 
the dignity and self-respect of young and 
idealistic Latin Americans who must now 
wonder whether the United States will 
one day intervene against social revolu- 


tions in their own countries, whether one 
day they will find themselves facing U.S. 
marines across barricades in their own 
home tow :is. 

I, myself, am sure, as I know President 
Johnson and, indeed, most U.S. citizens 
are sure, that our country is not now 
and will not become the enemy of social 
revolution in Latin America. We have 
made a mistake in the Dominican Re- 
public, as we did at the Bay of Pigs in 
1961, but a single misjudgment does not 
constitute a doctrine for the conduct 
of future policy and we remain dedi- 
cated to the goals of the Alliance for 
Progress. 

We know this ourselves but it remains 
to convince our true friends in Latin 
America that their social revolutions 
Will have our sympathy and support. It 
will not be easy to do so, because our in- 
tervention in Santo Domingo shook if it 
did not shatter a confidence in the 
United States that had been built up over 
30 years since the liquidation of the 
Caribbean protectorates and the initia- 
tion of the “good neighbor policy.” 

It will be difficult but it can be done. 
President Johnson took a positive step 
on the long road back in his statement 
of rededication to the Alliance for Prog- 
ress to the Latin American Ambassadors 
on August 17. It remains for us to elimi- 
nate the ambiguity between the anti- 
revolutionary approach symbolized by 
Project Camelot and the preoccupation 
with problems of counterinsurgency on 
the one hand and the creative approach 
of the Alliance for Progress on the other. 
If we do this — a,nd I am both sure that 
we can said reasonably hopeful that we 
Will — then I think that the Dominican 
affair will be relegated in history to the 
status of a single unhappy episode on the 
long road toward the forging of a new 
and creative and dignified relationship 
between the United States and Latin 
America. 

In conclusion, I suggest that a new and 
healthier relationship between the 
United States and Latin America must 
be; a freer relationship than that of the 

PEISt. 

The United States is a world power 
with world responsibilities and to it the 
inter -American system represents a sen- 
sible way of maintaining law and order 
in the region closest to the United States. 
To the extent that it functions as we want 
it to function, one of the inter-American 
system’s important advantages is that it 
stabilizes relations within the western 
hemisphere and thus frees the United 
States to act on its worldwide responsi- 
bilities. 

To Latin Americans, on the other 
hand, the in ter- American system is po- 
litically and psychologically confining. 
It has the effect, so to speak, of cooping 
them up in the western hemisphere, 
giving them the feeling that there is no 
way to break out. of the usually welMn- 
tentioned but often stifling embrace of 
the United States. In their hearts, I 
have no doubt, most Latin Americans 
would like to be free of us, just as a son 
or daughter coming of age wishes to be 
free of an over-protective parent. A 
great many of those Latin Americans for 
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whom Castro still has some appeal — and 
there are now more, I would guess, than 
before last April 28 — are attracted not, I 
feel, because they are infatuated with 
communism, but because Cuba, albeit at 
the price of almost complete dependency 
on the Soviet Union, has broken out of 
the orbit of the United States. 

It is the nature of things that small 
nations do not live comfortably in the 
shadow of large and powerful nations, 
regardless of whether the latter are 
benevolent or overbearing. Belgium has 
always been uncomfortable about Ger- 
many and France; Ireland has never 
been able to work up much affection for 
Great Britain. And in recent years 
some of the Eastern European govern- 
ments have demonstrated that, despite 
the Communist ideology which they 
share with the Soviet Union, they still 
wish to free themselves as much as they 
can and as much as they dare from the 
overbearing power of Russia. It is natu- 
ral and inevitable that Latin American 
countries should have some of the same 
feelings toward the United States. 

Perhaps, then, the foremost immediate 
requirement for a new and more friendly 
relationship between Latin America and 
the United States in the long run is not 
closer ties and new institutional bonds 
but a loosening of existing ties and in- 
stitutional bonds. It is an established 
psychological principle — or, for that 
.matter, just eonimon sense — that the 
strongest and most viable personal bonds 
are those which are voluntary, a volun- 
tary bond being, by definition, an ar- 
rangement which one is free to enter 
or not to enter. I do not see why the 
same principle should not operate in 
relations between nations. If it does, 
it would follow that the first step toward 
stronger ties between Latin America and 
the United States would be the creation 
of a situation in which Latin American 
countries would be free, and would feel 
free, to maintain or sever existing ties as 
they see fit and, perhaps more important, 
to establish new arrangements, both 
among themselves and with nations out- 
side the hemisphere, in which the United 
States would not participate. 

President Frei of Chile has taken an 
initiative to this end. He has visited 
European leaders and apparently indi- 
cated that his Christian Democratic 
Government is interested in establishing 
new political, economic, and cultural 
links with European countries. For the 
reasons suggested, I think this is an in- 
telligent and constructive step. 

I think further that it would be a fine 
thing if Latin American countries were 
to undertake a program of their own for 
“building bridges” to the world beyond 
the western hemisphere — to Europe and 
Asia and Africa, and to the Communist 
countries if they wish. Such relation- 
ships, to be sure, would involve a loosen- 
ing of ties to the United States in the 
immediate future, but in the long run, I 
feel sure, they would make for both hap- 
pier and stronger bonds with the United 
States — happier because they would be 
free, stronger because they would be 
dignified and self-respecting as they 
never had been before. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like to express my complete accord with 
the position taken by the Senator in his 
most interesting and very important 
speech about the Dominican Republic 
and the events which have taken place 
there. 

It has been my privilege as a junior 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations to sit through most of the 
hearings which have been held on the 
Dominican Republic and to read that 
part of the testimony which I did not 
actually hear. 

I believe that this speech is overdue, 
sound, and wise. I hope that it will be 
given great effect by the policymakers of 
the executive branch of our Government. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator very much for his 
comment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Arkansas is cer- 
tainly entitled to his opinion with regard 
to the action of the President of the 
United States, as are all Senators. How- 
ever, I should like to say as a member 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

I do not believe the Senator from Arkan- 
sas’ remarks reflect the sentiment of 
that committee on this matter. The 
members of the committee were invited 
by the President to give him advice on 
the decision to send American troops to 
the Dominican Republic. That is true 
of the distinguished chairman of the 
committee also. When that decision 
was made, not one dissenting voice was 
heard. The Senator was there. He had 
an opportunity to advise the President 
about what should be done. I believe his 
advice was taken on that occasion. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sena- 
tor is mistaken. We were not asked as 
to what action should be taken. We 
were told what had been done. As far 
as we knew, it had been done. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is not 
my impression. My impression is that 
the Senator attended the meeting at the 
White House. He was there. I know I 
was there. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I was there. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Not one 
American marine had been landed up to 
that time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But the decision 
had been made. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am not go- 
ing to quote the Senator because that 
was a secret meeting and much secret 
information was discussed. 

My understanding was that the Presi- 
dent — and I say this with regard to our 
Republican friends also — said certain 
things to indicate that he did not want 
to act until he had consulted with us; 
and the decision had not been made. 

My impression of the matter was that 
the Senator from Arkansas made a sug- 
gestion of what should be done. He can 
use his best judgment on the protocol 
about matters of that sort. But my im- 
pression was, insofar as the Senator’s 
suggestion, was concerned that it was 
followed. 


So far as I am concerned, this was 
simply a matter of whether this country 
was going to stand aside and risk an- 
other Cuban type Communist take- 
over, or whether we were going to move 
on the theory that this looked very much 
as though it might be a Communist take- 
over, and that we would rather take the 
chance of moving when it might not be 
necessary, than take the risk — as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower did — that this would be 
a Communist takeover. 

We have information now that the 
Communists in the Dominican Republic 
are stronger than Castro was when he 
started out to take Cuba, 

We have information, available to the 
Senator from Arkansas, to lead us to 
believe there is a real threat of Commu- 
nist subjugation and conquest of that 
island. That we do not wish to see take 
place. 

I have heard some criticism of the fact 
that the President sent more troops than 
were necessary. In Louisiana we had 
some contact with this type of problem. 

I recall a time, while my father was a 
prominent official in Louisiana govern- 
ment, when some people who could not 
win an election decided to take charge 
and organized an army at the airport. 
The National Guard arrived and the only 
fellow who was injured was a man who 
shot himself with his own shotgun try- 
ing to get through a barbed wire fence. 

At another time, in the city of New 
Orleans, when the police force was un- 
der control of the existing organization, 
which was opposed to our group and 
would not assure our faction an honest 
election count, we called out the Na- 
tional Guard. After awhile we agreed 
on a procedure to assure a fair election 
and we took out the National Guard. 
We got an honest count. 

On both occasions the man in charge 
of the troops did not have to shoot any- 
body, but he said: 

The best way to be sure you do not have 
to fight is to have enough troops there so 
the opposition will know that they cannot 
defeat you if there is to be fighting. 

That would be my advice to the Presi- 
dent. “Do not send 200 or 300 marines 
and have them exterminated. Send 
enough boys so that if there is a fight, 
and the opposition will know that if they 
start a fight, they will be defeated.” 

The Senator had a different idea than 
I did in regard to the Bay of Pigs. My 
thought about the Bay of Pigs was that 
the idea of helping people to go there and 
liberating that island was not a bad 
idea. The only thing was that we did not 
send enough people to whip Castro. 

If that were to have been done, that 
would have been the time to do it, in my 
judgment. Many people would like to be 
free of Castro’s enslavement on that is- 
land. If the general philosophy of the 
Senator’s speech had been followed, 
Castro would have taken not only that 
island, but the Dominican Republic, also. 

If we follow the general view that if 
the Communists attempt to take over, 
we ought to do what is within our power 
to keep that from happening, not only 
would we not have lost the Dominican 
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Republic to the Communists; we would 
never have lost Cuba to the Communists. 

Suppose President Eisenhower had it 
to do all over again, and he had he ird 
one group argue the Fulbright doctrine: 
“Do not interfere; you might be criti- 
cized”; and another group saying, “This 
is a Communist takeover; go on in.” 
Suppose President Eisenhower, sincere, 
anti-Communist, and good man that he 
is, had been confronted with such a 
situation again. 

I believe he would not have taken a 
chance that there would be a Commurist 
takeover. He would have gone in. He 
would have resolved the doubt in an ef- 
fort to try to save the people from Com- 
munist subjugation. 

So far as I know — and I believe thin is 
correct — every responsible person who 
had any contact with the matter urped 
the President to do what he did; and ihe 
President proceeded to do what he 
thought was best, after explaining Ihe 
problem as he saw it. He invited every- 
one, including the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions [Mr. Fulbright], to offer advice. 
I had the opportunity to offer my advice. 
My advice was: “If you have any thoufht 
Whatever that this might be a Commu- 
nist takeover, please, Mr. President, 
move, because the American people will 
never forgive you if you merely sit hisre 
and watch the Communists take tliat 
island.” 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, vdll 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I want to associate 
myself with the remarks just made by 
the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana. I am one of those who was privi- 
leged to sit in on the particular meeting 
that has been referred to. There wire 
many there from both sides of the aisle. 
As I recall, the distinguished minor iy 
leader [Mr. Dirksen] was present, is, 
of course, was the distinguished char- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions [Mr. Fulbright]. I believe tbe 
overwhelming consensus was that ye 
wanted to be certain that the Island of 
the Dominican Republic was not lost to 
the Communists. No one was al>solutc Jy 
certain as to what was happening. At 
this point there was no time for a stu 3y 
by the Foreign Relations Committee pr 
any other committee. The country was 
on fire; people were dying; property was 
being destroyed; Communists were m 
hand and chaos was in charge. Some- 
thing had to be done and it had to be 
done based on the best information than 
available. The President was told by 
our Ambassador, by the representatives 
of the CIA, the Peace Corps, the USIA, 
and the Air Force, the Army, the Ma- 
rines, and the Navy. All spoke with a 
loud and unanimous voice — and th 5 y 
said, “the revolution has been going on 
for 4 days — it is now out of hand and you 
Mr. President must send In troops to 
save lives and property.” it was very 
clear that at the White House, at that 
time that the overwhelming consensus 
was of the belief that we had better seitd 
in enough forces to make certain that 
the indiscriminate shooting and lootiiig 
would be stopped, and that the Commu- 


nists would not take over. I do not agree 
that too many troops were sent into the 
Dominican Republic. For that matter, 
I do not .believe we are sending too many 
troops to Vietnam. If one argued the 
same philosophy as that expressed by 
the Senator from Arkansas, perhaps he 
could say we are sending too many 
troops to Vietnam, because we are now 
beginning to win there. 

Surely no one would argue that we are 
not supposed to win just because we are 
opposing Communists, and some misled 
liberals who are on their side. We are 
fighting Communists in Vietnam. We 
are having to oppose them — one way or 
another, all around the world, and for 
a certainty they sought to take over the 
Dominican Republic just as they did 
Cuba, and that was a matter of grave 
concern to us when the President sent 
in our troops to Santo Domingo. I do 
not see anything wrong with that, as the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
has indicated. What is wrong with try- 
ing to save a country from communism? 

We had already lost Cuba to Castro. 
It has been admitted that there were 
only about 12 known Communist leaders 
in Cuba with Castro when he started his 
revolution. He was acclaimed-— when he 
started out — the greatest social revolu- 
tionary to come along in modem day. 
I remember when the New York Times 
and other newspapers were writing lyri- 
cal articles about Castro and what a 
great man he was. I recall his appear- 
ance before the American Society of 
Newspaper Publishers and Editors, 
where he was lauded and applauded. I 
also recall when he sat with the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations in the Capi- 
tol and I asked him, ’’When are you going 
to have elections?” 

Castro replied, “There is no use in 
having elections, because I will be elected 
over and over again.” 

Castro made that statement in the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
still many thought he was a great demo- 
cratic leader. Castro proved that it was 
not necessary to have a large number of 
Communists present in order to deliver 
a country to communism. When a coun- 
try like Cuba falls to communism it costs 
us hundreds of lives and millions of 
dollars. So we could not afford to take a 
chance in the Dominican Republic. 

I do not understand the philosophy of 
the Senator from Arkansas in this re- 
spect. I have the greatest affection and 
highest respect for my former chairman, 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ful- 
bright], but I do not understand, for the 
life of me, what the objection is to send- 
ing enough troops to the Dominican Re- 
public to do the job, or even perhaps 
sending 200 or 300 more. The job was 
done. The country has not been lost. It 
is today moving in the direction of estab- 
lishing a constitutional government, so 
that, hopefully, constitutional rights will 
be in the near future preserved. 

I again totally associate myself with 
the remarks of the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if it could be done as the Senator 
from Arkansas proposes, I would much 
prefer to treat the Communists with 


Christian fellowship, love, and truth, 
without having to resort to violence. A 
number of fine people, such as Cardinal 
Mindszenty, used that approach, but did 
not get fair with it. If we are to keep 
the Communists from taking over, we 
cannot rely on them to tell the truth; we 
cannot rely on them to admit that they 
are Communists; we cannot rely on their 
regime not to minder and exterminate 
people who do not agree with commu- 
nism. 

I would toe willing to take a chance on 
meeting Communists In free elections. 
Why will they not agree to free elec- 
tions? They will not agree to them here 
or anywhere else. About the only time 
Communists are willing to agree to free 
elections is when the Communists can- 
not win by force of arms nor by black- 
mail, assassination, or brutality. They 
have yet to win their first free election. 

A program of good will, kindness, 
truth, and love they neighbor, while it is 
fine to be extended toward Communists, 
is never seen coming from the opposite 
direction, toward us. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, to 
try to keep the record straight — and it 
was not my intention to engage in a gen- 
eral, running debate on how much we 
disagree with communism — I assure the 
Senator from Louisiana that I am not a 
Communist and. do not wish to promote 
that system. 

The policies I am talking about in- 
volve a judgment as to whether they do 
or do not promote communism. 

The only election in the Dominican 
Republic that we are told was absolutely 
free and without any threat, was the one 
that resulted in the election of Mr. Bosch. 
But he was thrown out by a coup. 

The Senator from Louisiana is saying 
that the whole movement of U.S. troops 
was to prevent Communists from taking 
over. At the meeting at the White 
House it is my impression — and I believe 
the press reports will confirm it — that we 
were told that the movement was to save 
American lives. Much was said about 
the saving, of 1,500 American lives and 
several hundred other lives. If was put 
on the basis of saving innocent people, 
particularly Americans and the nationals 
of other countries. I said in my speech 
that I thoroughly agreed with that pro- 
posal. 

When a situation endangers the lives 
of people who had nothing to do with the 
occurrence, it is quite proper for us to 
act. That was the theory on which our 
action was based at the meeting. We 
were not told that a Communist take- 
over was in progress. 

I recall asking — and perhaps someone 
else asked — what the situation was with 
respect to communism. We were told 
that three individuals had been identified 
as Communists. This is out of several 
thousand who were engaged in the up- 
rising. 

I must say this in all charity to the 
Director of the CIA, who had been sworn 
in that very noon, so he could not have 
been expected to know what had taken 
place. He had been the Director of the 
GCA only about 10 hours, perhaps 6 hours. 

I do not blame him at all for either in- 
advertence or anything else. About a 
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week later, after the situation had been 
reviewed, it was announced that 55 per- 
sons were Communists. 

No one believed that Rafael Molina 
Urena was a Communist. He had been 
the President of the Senate under the 
Bosch regime. Under their Constitu- 
tion, as I understand it, since Bosch did 
not return, Molina was what we would 
consider to be the legitimate successor. 
I understand that that was the process 
of succession. He was designated by the 
party in power, the PRD Party, which is 
the only legitimate party which had won 
an election, by 58 percent, in 1962. The 
party was thrown out by a coup, as the 
Senator knows. 

This was an effort to reestablish them- 
selves. The leaders of this revolution 
were not accused of being Communists. 
The Senator is assuming the very fact 
in controversy. The very fact that X 
question is that there was any firm and 
convincing evidence that this was a Com- 
munist takeover, that the revolutionary 
power, the revolutionary movement was 
dominated and controlled by Commu- 
nists. 

We had 13 meetings on this matter. 
To me, there is very little evidence from 
the testimony of administration wit- 
nesses. Every witness was an adminis- 
tration witness except Munoz-Marin, 
who is certainly no enemy of the admin- 
istration. He has been a very close friend 
of this administration. As the Senator 
knows, he was a long-time Governor of 
Puerto Rico. There was no serious and 
convincing evidence, or even anything 
close to being convincing evidence, that 
the leaders of the revolution in the be- 
ginning were Communists. They were 
members of the PRD Party. They were 
people who wished to reaffirm their claim 
to the presidency. They had been 
thrown out by a coup. 

The Senator assumes that this was a 
Communist takeover. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I decline to yield further. 

Mr. PULBRIGHT. I raised the point 
in my speech that there was not any evi- 
dence to show that it was a Communist 
plot. I think that it was more likely a 
PRD revolution. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
has failed to distinguish between non- 
Communist liberals who were involved 
there and the hard-core Castro-trained 
Communists who were trained to take 
over. When Castro took over Cuba, 
knowing the experience we have had if 
we had followed the Fulbright doctrine, 
the takeover would have occurred never- 
theless, because many sincere liberals 
were opposed to Batista while hard-core 
Communists were prepared to kill the 
Socialist or non-Communist liberals and 
take the place over. 

That is what they did and they did 
it as quickly as these honest and sincere 
people who believed in freedom dis- 
covered that they had made a mistake 
and fallen into a trap. The people dis- 
covered that it was then too late. They 
could not extricate themselves. Some of 
those people gave up their lives and were 
injured and taken prisoners at the Bay 
of Pigs invasion when they tried to lib- 
erate Cuba from Castro. 


We had enough information to know 
that the Dominican revolt was a move in 
the direction of communism. This 
country had all the justification that it 
needed to intervene. It had sufficient 
justification to require our going in there 
and protecting our citizens and the citi- 
zens of other countries. 

Oddly enough, De Gaulle can find more 
reason to criticize our country, a country 
which has defended France more than 
any other country, than any man who 
has ever had a position of great respon- 
sibility and power in the free world. 

Mr. de Gaulle found fault with the 
United States sending troops to a coun- 
try to protect human life. However, De 
Gaulle’s Ambassador rushed down and 
asked that the French Embassy be pro- 
tected by American troops against irre- 
sponsible revolutionaries who were run- 
ning down the corridors with machine- 
guns and killing people. We took it 
upon ourselves to protect innocent peo- 
ple from friendly nations, people who 
were not a party to the revolt at all. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is no ques- 
tion about that. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
suggests something that is inconsistent, 
with respect to this Nation contributing 
troops in this situation. We did not do 
it when Mr. Bosch was run out of there. 

As a practical matter, the President 
was right in taking the position which 
he did in the military coup which in- 
volved Mr. Bosch. It was a fight be- 
tween one crowd of anti-Communists 
and another crowd. I do not believe that 
we would have had any right to go in 
there with troops at that time. However, 
on the other hand, if this were a Com- 
munist takeover, or if it had the possibil- 
ity of being a Communist takeover, if we 
had the information, which we did, that 
a great many hard-core Communist Mos- 
cow-trained or Castro -trained Commu- 
nists were in there seeking to start a 
revolution and to take charge and take 
over the country, we should have at- 
tempted to frustrate that effort if we 
could. 

I believe the record shows that every 
person whose advice the President 
sought on Capitol Hill, be he Republi- 
can or Democrat — and if any Senator 
wants to question this statement, he can 
say so — either advised the President to 
go or did not advise him not to go. 

I believe that every single person ad- 
vised the President to go, with the ex- 
ception of the suggestion made by the 
Senator from Arkansas, and, to the best 
of my knowledge, the President followed 
that advice. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Arkansas talks about his 
recollection with regard to how many 
Communists we thought were in Santo 
Domingo. It was all a guess. My recol- 
lection is that it was approximately 58. 
And the 58 were Communist leaders. 
Actually nobody had any idea for a cer- 
tainty how many Communists were 
there or how many of the revolutionists 
were on the Communist side. 

At the time that Bosch was thrown out 


by internal revolution, I do not believe 
that anybody advised the then President 
of the United States that our people were 
being fired on and that our property was 
being destroyed, nor that we should send 
troops. I do not believe that the then 
Ambassador, nor the Army, nor the Navy, 
nor the CIA, nor the Peace Corps gave 
such advice. I do not believe that any of 
the people who, on this April 1965 occa- 
sion, advised the President that we needed 
troops there to protect our property and 
the lives of people, advised that we should 
send troops on that other occasion. 
When Bosch was forced by a coup to leave 
Santo Domingo and move to Puerto 
Rico. 

I believe that it might be said about 
that meeting at the White House to which 
we have been making reference, and I do 
not believe this will violate to any great 
extent the rules with regard to keeping 
such meetings secret — that everybody 
who was there recalls that when the Pres- 
ident was advising us as to what he 
was going to do — a telephone call come 
through, the fellow who was talking from 
the Dominican Republic said that he was 
at that moment under the table and the 
bullets were coming through the window 
and surging all around him. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Bullets were 
whizzing through the window of the 
Embassy by the Ambassador. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. At the very moment of the tele- 
phone conversation, bullets were coming 
through the window. What is the Presi- 
dent supposed to say — “Let us go out and 
reason with these people?” This was no 
time to reason. These people were not in 
a reasoning mood. Something had to be 
done, and the President was advised to 
take a firm and courageous course and he 
took it. 

At that time, we thought that some 
1,560 people were killed in the first few 
days. Remember the President did not 
send our troops until the revolution had 
been going on for 4 days. Everybody’s 
hindsight is better than their foresight. 
It may be that there were not 1,560 people 
killed. However, many of them were 
killed, and millions of dollars worth of 
property was destroyed. Our Embassy 
was being fired upon. Other embassies 
were being looted. Thank God our troops 
finally showed up. 

The Senator from Louisiana has 
pointed out that by virtue of the fact 
that we had our troops down there, some 
5,600 people, nationals of other coun- 
tries, were safely evacuated. Because of 
the presence of our troops, there was no 
great loss of life. 

If we had delayed; if we had had a 
study; if the President had vacillated, 
hundreds and hundreds of other people 
would have been killed and untold dam- 
age would have been done. But most 
importantly that country would be in 
the hands of the Communists today. 

One of the significant things that is 
never talked about when we discuss this 
Dominican matter is the Organization of 
American States. At its fourth inter- 
parliamentary session — in the official 
meetings or consultations, the Orga- 
nization of American States directed that 
one of their groups go to Santo Domingo 
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and make a study. These are Latin peo - 
ple, not from the United States — bu; 
from various countries of Latin America,. 
The official OAS group concluded tha; 
the President of the United States di<£ 
the only sensible and practical thinjr 
that could have been done under the cir--, 
cumstances, when he dispatched troop; { 
to restore law and order. ' l 

I repeat these are Latins, familiar with’ 
the area, the conditions, the people. 
They approved the President’s action.* 
It seems to me that what we ought to 
be doing is; applauding the President, 
Thank God that most of the people aro 
doing that. The Gallup poll shows tha ; 
85 percent of the people approve of wha; 
the President did in Santo Domingo. 
believe that those people who approve oi’ 
the action of the President are correct. 
And I believe a majority of the members 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, and, 
a .majority of this Senate believe our 
President acted correctly and courage- ■ 
ously. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presl-2 
dent, the President had the advice of it 
nine-man American team in Santo Do--, 
mingo. The team included those who. 
had responsibility, anybody in charge o;f 
any organization, from the Peace Corps 
up to the Ambassador himself. He had 
the advice of the state Department, and 
the advice of his own White House staff, 
which is supposed to be available to hint, 
for such purpose. Some reference wan 
made to the fact that the man from tho. 
CIA had only been there a short time. 
But that man was ,a naval admiral, anci 
he was not merely saying what he 
learned in 5 days; he was giving the best 
judgment he could based on the advice 
of experts who have been studying such, 
problems for many years. 'I 

If those who had responsibility to tell 
us how to deal with the Communists ir 
Santo Domingo, and how to deal with the ’ 
Communists in thei Dominican Republic 
and all those people, so far as I know’ 
unanimously — and the record will show- 
provided such advice to the President ' 
who would say that should be done? - 

The Senator said when he was there I 
that perhaps he di<j not advise us not to , 
go because he thought the decision had ' 
been made. That is my understanding, 
My understanding is that the President, 
had taken the precaution to do what he’ 
should have done, that Is, to put the car- 
riers in a position so that he would have! 
the troops available if the decision was 
made to go in. 

Now he has been criticized for going in. 
with too much. I suppose next year he 
will be criticized for going too soon. 

But if we were compelled to move, T 
would want to be able to avoid a com- ’ 
plete Communist takeover. If we had to 
go in, it was better to go with too much*, 
too soon than to go with too little too, 
late. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 2 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. On the question of 2 
what the record shows, I based my speech 
upon the records of the hearings before 
the committee. Many wild rumors were 2 
published in the newspapers which our : 
own people did not confirm. For ex-. 


ample, the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Smathers] says 1,560 were killed in the 
first 4 days. 

As of May 8, the Red Cross confirmed 
a count of 156 dead and 605 wounded in 
hostilities. They were not Americans. 
No American citizens was killed or shot 
or injured until after the Marines were 
landed and the Marines exchanged shots 
with the revolutionists. 

So subsequent events did not confirm 
the advice about the necessity and the 
danger that came from the Embassy. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe I have the floor. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, who 
has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana has the floor at 
this moment, unless he will yield for a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I have not 
yielded, Mr. President. I wish to make 
this statement, and I will try to cut it 
short. 

I know the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Fulbright] has a responsibility to 
the Senate. He is trying to discharge It. 
I shall try to cooperate with him. ■ 

It is one thing to think about these 
matters, ask for hearings, bring people 
in, see what the record shows, and take 
a nice vacation and analyze the matter, 
and come back in a week and say, “I am 
not sure this was necessary at all.” 

But it is quite another thing if the 
man is there, and shooting is going on, 
and he must move now or it will be too 
late. He cannot stop to figure whether 
315 or 575 or 1,500 people have been 
killed. He must move now. 

It is easy to find fault with the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Senators 
have, and I am sure they will continue 
to do so. 

But one thing we cannot say about 
the man who is President of the United 
States: We cannot say he cannot move. 
I say to the Senate that when hurricane 
Betsy hit Louisiana last week, the worst 
disaster in our history, I called the Presi- 
dent and said, “Mr. President, the most 
horrible thing that has ever happened 
to Louisiana has just occurred. The 
people ought to see you and know that 
their Government and their President 
are interested in their welfare. It will 
give them the courage to try to hold out 
and try to help themselves, if they just 
know that help is on Its way, and that 
they have this great country on their 
side.” 

That man has on his hands the war 
in Vietnam, but he called me and said, 
“Be at the White House in 15 minutes. 
If you are not at the White House in 
15 minutes, I will be on my way to 
Louisiana by myself.” I got there and 
we went down there, and he told those 
people that all of the redtape would be 
cut, and that help was on its way. 

We are getting help. If I had to 
choose between one man who thinks it 
might not be all that serious, and says, 
“Let us wait and get the report and 
analyze it and think about it a little 
longer,” and the man who says, “Wait 
a minute; if we do all this, it might be 


too late,” I think I would take the fellow 
who could move. 

Many battles have been lost by waiting 
to see. The South would be a separate 
nation today — and I am glad we are 
not — had it not ioeen that a citizen of 
Louisiana, Gen. P. G. T. Beauregard, 
waited until the smoke lifted on the first 
day of the Battle of Shiloh, down in 
Tennessee. 

Had that man had the aggressive in- 
stincts of out' President, he would have 
pushed Grant’s army into the Tennessee 
River before General Buell was able to 
bring; up a whole new Federal Army to 
join the fight. On that occasion, Albert 
Sidney Johnson had bled to death In his 
saddle pressing the attack. When John- 
son died, and Beauregard found himself 
in command, he preferred to halt the at- 
tack and renew it on the following day. 
By that time Beauregard was facing two 
Union armies instead of one. 

Had Beauregard possessed the initia- 
tive of our President, he would have run 
the; Union Army into the river on the 
evening of the first day, and instead of 
Grant defeating the Southern Army, and 
proceeding to capture one army at Vicks- 
burg and another at Appomattox, Grant 
would have tieen relieved of duty as an 
incompetent, and Lincoln would have 
never found himself a great general. 

But, Mr. President, we have a Presi- 
dent who moved. He moved in the tradi- 
tion of our great country, and in the 
tradition of all great Americans, who do 
not believe in waiting until the smoke 
lifts; In Santo Domingo or until the dust 
settle® In China to do something about 
these things. Mr. President, I thank the 
merciful Lord that our President pos- 
sesses a sense of urgency and that he 
possesses initiative;. 

I yield the floor. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Senator from West Virginia will cooper- 
ate, as always, with his colleagues. He 
knows that the subject matter which has 
been discussed is important. As the 
assistant majority leader has stated, 
legislation is pending in the Chamber. 
It, ; too, deals with important subject 
matter of concern to the American 
people. 

I ask unanimous consent, however, 
that the Senator from Delaware be per- 
mitted to address the Senators on a 
subject which is not germane. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. How long does 
the Senator from Delaware wish to hold 
the floor? 

Mir. RANDOLPH. Approximately 10 
minutes. He talked with me about an 
hour and a half ago about his request. 
At that time, we did not know that the 
Senator from Arkansas and the Senator 
from Louisiana would take as much 
time as they have taken. 

I, too, wish to go forward with the 
pending legislation, but I feel that I 
at least implied to the Senator from 
Delaware that I would submit this 
unanimous- consent request, and I do so 
with the understanding that he speak 
not more than 10 minutes. 
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On page 12, lines 1 and 2, after the word 
"pay 1 ' in line 1 strike out the words "the 
Federal pro rata share of”. 

On page 16, line 16, after the word “pay” 
strike out the words “the Federal pro rata 
share of the”. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I would 
like to explain the purpose of the amend- 
ment which I have offered for myself 
and the Senator from Montana [Mr." 
Metcalf]. The committee hill provides 
that the cost shall be allocated between 
the Federal Government and the States 
in the same proportion that costs are al- 
located for construction of the Inter- 
state Highway and primary systems — 
that is, 90 percent to be paid by the Fed- 
eral Government and 10 percent by the 
States, in respect to the Interstate High- 
way System, and 50 percent by the Fed- 
eral Government and 50 percent by the 
States with respect to the primary 
system. 

I support the objectives of the bill, and 
voted to report it to the Senate. But 
yesterday, at the close of the session, 

I stated my reasons for having presented 
this amendment in committee, and the 
reasons which lead me to offer it today. 

In the subcommittee this amendment 
was adopted by a large vote, but in the 
full committee the action of the subcom- 
mittee was reversed by a vote of 8 to 5. 

I offer this amendment for two princi- 
pal reasons. One reason is that it is a 
national program. It is so declared by 
the bill and by the President. 

The second reason for requiring the 
full amount to be paid by the Federal 
Government is that the bill would im- 
pose a penalty upon States not acceding 
to its program — the penalty being the 
denial of all Federal-aid funds for con- 
struction of highways. With such a 
penalty, and no State could accept such 
a penalty, the program proposed in the 
bill — worthy as it is — cannot be consid- 
ered a true voluntary Federal-State aid 
program. The denial of all funds to a 
State would amount to millions of dollars 
to a State. 

In the case of California it would 
amount to a denial of $336 million an- 
nually. In my own State it would 
amount to $74 million. In other States 
it would be in similar proportions. 

The bill would effectually require the 
States to accept this program and that 
their legislatures appropriate money to 
pay for its cost. It is a worthy program. 

I voted to report it to the Senate, but 
I do not approve its mandatory features. 

Over 100 Federal-aid programs have 
been enacted. None mandatorily re- 
quires State acceptance. If it is to be 
exercised, I believe the Federal Govern- 
ment should pay its full cost. 

I understand there are others Who 
desire to speak. I shall not speak 
further at this time. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I con- 
cur in this amendment for all of the rea- 
sons outlined. This is a coercive pro- 
gram. 

We are saying to the States that they 
have to go into the secondary road sys- 
tem where always we have had the pro- 


vision that billboards were permitted. 
We are saying to them that they must 
remove billboards on the 50-50 alloca- 
tion that has always been proposed. 

There is a diffei'ence in the Interstate 
System, which is new, which goes 
through new areas and new territory. 
We say that under the law wp will give 
the same proportion of assistance to the 
State to remove billboards that we gave 
for the financing of other highway sys- 
tems, such as under the 90-10 Interstate 
System. 

So far as the secondary systems are 
concerned, we have always had the right 
to erect billboards. This is a prevailing 
system in all the States. Yet, we are 
saying to the States that they must re- 
move the billboards or they will not be 
permitted to share in the Federal high- 
way program. It is coercion. 

We are taking away from the States 
their police power to remove billboards 
and we are saying they have to make 
compensation. 

This is a national program. We have 
decided we are going to remove billboards 
from the interstate and secondary sys- 
tems. Therefore, I concur that we 
should pay that cost out of the national 
budget. We should not force the States 
to forgo all of their participation in the 
interstate program if they do not want 
to take away a man’s livelihood, or a 
man’s business, which he has had for 
many years. 

I feel strongly that the States should 
use their funds for secondary road sys- 
tems and the farm-to-market roads, and 
for the development of primary high- 
ways on the present allocation, and 
should not be forced to compensate the 
billboard operators. I feel strongly that 
the cost should come out of the Federal 
budget. 

Therefore, I concur in the amend- 
ment. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, even 
though the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas, the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee [Mr. 
Fulbright 1, will not be germane to the 
pending legislation (S. 2084), I ask 
unanimous consent that the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee [Sena- 
tor Fitlbright] be allowed to speak for 
not to exceed 1 hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Young of Ohio in the chair) . Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The rule of 
germaneness is waived. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I do not 
intend to object, but I wish to have the 
assurance that the amendment which 
has been stated will be the pending ques- 
tion at the conclusion of the remarks 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair states to the senior Senator from 
Kentucky that his amendment will be 
the pending question. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield briefly without losing 
his right to the floor ? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE SITUATION IN THE DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
formation of a provisional government in 
Santo Domingo under the leadership of 
Dr. Hector Garcia-Godoy is good news. 
It provides reason for cautious optimism 
as to the future and testifies as well to 
the arduous and patient efforts of the 
OAS mediating team. I wish to pay 
tribute especially to Ambassador Bunk- 
er for his wisdom and patience in han- 
dling this difficult affair. The forma- 
tion of a provisional government is not 
the end of the Dominican crisis, but it 
does bring to an end a tragic and dan- 
gerous phase of the crisis. Many prob- 
lems remain, particularly the problem of 
establishing the authority of a demo- 
cratic government over the Dominican 
military. Nonetheless, the situation now 
seems to be moving into a less danger- 
ous and more hopeful phase. At this 
time of relative calm it is appropriate, 
desirable and, I think, necessary to re- 
view events in the Dominican Repub- 
lic and the U.S. role in those events. 
The purpose of such a review — and its 
only purpose — is to develop guidelines 
for wise and effective policies in the 
future. 

I was in doubt about the advisability 
of making a statement on the Domoni- 
can affair until some of my colleagues 
made public statements on the floor. 
Their views on the way in which the 
committee proceedings were conducted 
and, indeed, on the Dominican crisis as 
a whole, are so diametrically opposed to 
my own that I now consider it my duty 
to express my personal conclusions 
drawn from the hearings held by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The suggestions that have been made 
that the committee was prejudiced in 
its approach against the administra- 
tion’s policies are, in my opinion, with- 
out merit. The committee was impar- 
tial and fair in giving a full and detailed 
hearing to the administration’s point 
of view, so much so, in fact, that it 
heard only one witness from outside the 
Government. 

U.S. policy in the Dominican crisis was 
characterized initially by overtimidity 
and subsequently by overreaction. 
Throughout the whole affair, it has also 
been characterized by a lack of candor. 

These are general conclusions I have 
reached from a painstaking review of the 
salient features of the extremely com- 
plex situation. These judgments are 
made, of course, with the benefit of hind- 
sight and, in fairness, it must be con- 
ceded there were no easy choices avail- 
able to the United States in the Domini- 
can Republic. Nonetheless, it is the task 
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or the damaged areas. I was told they 
w?re "not available.” I asked why TJ.S. 
television networks were 'carrying films 
b;f Vietcong photographers but were 
seemingly unable to obtain footage show- 
irg the effects of our raids. There was 
ni explanation. 

And now there are distressing signals 
that the space program is falling prey to 
tlte same dread disease of secrecy. 

It would be my hope, Mr. President, 
tlat the communications media them- 
selves, which argue so eloquently for the 
freedom of the press which our Constitu- 
te 5n guarantees them, would increase 
their protests against news management 
\ aid censorship. 

\ Mr. Hines has done a great service 


Deputy Chief MowTy’s public statement that 
the patrolmen ought not to have arrested 
the boys. The confidence of various groups 
in society in the fairness of the police is of 
course the key to public cooperation. 

The incident also illustrates the value of 
a police community relations division under 
an able and forthright officer like Chief 
Mowry. It was his first test in a highly de- 
manding job, and he deserves the commu- 
nity’s confidence. Washington’s Metropoli- 
tan Police constitute one of the most effi- 
cient forces in the country. It is now show- 
ing that It understands the value of restraint 
and tact as well. • 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, both 
Deputy Chief Mowry and Inspect^ 

Causey have been captains of the 14tn 

precinct and are good factitious in com- __ 

munlty relations work and because of ^ith to his craft and to thepublic In his 
this, enjoy the respect of every segment a 4icle which appeared in the September 


of the committee. 

I would hope and expect, and I am 
sure many of my colleagues would agree, 
that they will get the fullest coopera- 
tion in their endeavors- for 1 am certain 
the community will be far better off for 
their efforts. 

It is both interesting and pleasing for 
me to note that Howard Mowry comes 
from ah old and much respected Rhode 
Island family. So I take this oppor- 
tunity to wish him well in his new posi- 
tion and to reiterate my interest and 
hope for a vigorous effort against crime 
by those who are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of law enforcement in the 
District of Columbia. 


WHO WILL WATCH THE 
WATCHMAN? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, for some 
time it has been the proud boast of the 
managers of America’s space effort that 
unlike the Soviets, our experiments are 
conducted in full view of the public. 
This, it has been asserted, is character- 
istic of the differences in our form of gov- 
ernment and the closed society of the 
Communist world. 

Now, a dark cloud has been cast on 
that claim. Assertions of censorship and 
news management have been made by 
the respected science writer of the Wash- Z 

TTttoii 1 v-i rr (lior Umno jF. 


ington Evening Star, William Hines. 

Some of the clumsy attempts at cen- 
sorship are both silly and stupid. / 

But, more importantly, they seriously 
undermine not only this Nation’s efin- 
fldence, but that of the world, lnr our 
ability and determination to tell the 
truth. ' / 

Since the time of the Bay of Pigs 
fiasco when Mr. Arthur Sylvester, the 
voice of the Pentagon, asserted the Gov- 
ernment’s right to lie to save itself, we 
have seen recurring examples of news 
management and cover up and censor- 
ship. We have seen a President reciting 
cheery little items of economic good tid- 
ings to a national television audience, 
days before the appropriate Government 
bureau would ordinarily release such 
news and the sole purpose is to con- 
ceal or counteract such hard and un- 
happy facts as the chronic unemploy- 
ment figures. 

Some time ago, Mr. President, after 
the Pentagon had claimed smashing vic- 
tories in our air strikes against the North 
Vietnamese, I asked to see photographs 


1 is^ue of the Star, I ask unanimous con- 
sditUo have it printed in the Record. 

.There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

[]?rom the , Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 

\ Sept. 1, 1965] 

, , Who VA^l Watch the Watchman? 

()By William Hines) 

The PentagoA. has surprised almost every- 
one with its promptness in applying tl id first 
sf^ieeze of censorship and news management 
tc Its new manned debiting laboratory! MOL) 
program. \ / 

Most people assumed that soon alter the 
tc illtary got a manned,rolo in space, it would 
start classifying it, but few c oft Id have fore- 
seen the' rapidity with which restrictions 
et me. The elapsed tirfie /from President 
Johnson's announcement iff the start of MOL 
air his press conference ltust week to the Pent- 
a|»n’s first fumbling mt of news manage- 
ment was exactly 2 hours. \ 

The restriction was picayune and worse 
than pointless: It was unenfor^lble. 

Reporters troopfhg to an MOL briefing at 
tile Pentagon Jvere instructed!, that they 
wsuld not be fulowed to make tape record- 
irgs or to mention the name of fee official 
(Dr. Alberty-u. Hall, Deputy Director of Re- 
search aiyf Engineering), who was\briefing 
tliih. This exchange then occurred. 
“Wh/not?’ 

'■Bafeuse that’s the way we prefer to do it.’ 
JTJge briefing was highly technical and Yon - 
tilncd many points that could be mlsunaer- 
id by reporters and thus misinterpreted 


traducer of a free news flow. The space 
agency gives news management the old col- 
lege try every time a manned spacecraft goes 
up. 

Of all the significant news locations in a 
Gemini flight, the only one not covered by 
the combined news media (meaning press, 
radio, and TV) is the most important one of 
all, the mission control center at Houston. 

It is not a secret place, nor one in which 
unnecessary traffic is discouraged. Flight 
Director Christopher C. Kraft already has 
stated publicly that he would rather have a 
Soviet observer in his control center than 
an American Journalist. Further, every 
clerk and secretary among the 4,600 NASA 
civil servants who could spare 5 or 10 min- 
utes from work w;as encouraged to look in. 

Oh one flight the motion picture actor 
Jimmy Stewart was an interested observer. 
Even newspaper publishers have been ad- 
mitted, possibly on the theory that they are 
not really "working press,” and hence 
harmless. 

But neither camera nor tape recorder nor 
pen-anfl-paper reporter is allowed in the 
non^cret room at any time during a flight, 
is a measure of how far we have come 
short years. Even in the supersecret 
bomb project, the national press had 
' a “pool” representative, William L. Laurence 
of the New York Times. This is not to sug- 
gest that there has been any “coverup” to 
date. Ill the course of missions, Kraft gives 
regular, full, and apparently frank accounts 
of flight activities, and opens himself to 
detailed questioning. So do his associates. 
A mission commentary of less consistent 
accuracy and authenticity is broadcast. 

But whether or not there has been sup- 
pression to date is not the point. All flights 
so far have ended happily, and nothing sue- 
eeeds like success. There has been no rea- 
son for a coverup. 

The point is that the opportunity for news 
management definitely exists in mission con- 
trol — and it is an axiom of political science 
that where opportunity exists, there are al- 
ways people waiting to seize it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bass in the chair) . Is there further 
morning business? If not, morning 
business: Is closed , 


readers who. in the final analysis, will 
• pi lying the expensive tab for MOL. A tapi 
would have been helpful. 

The briefing was later transmitted by tele- 
p lone to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administrations Houston Center, where a 
large contingent of reporters was covering 
tie flight of Gemini 5. 

The same "no tape, no attribution” rule 
was invoked at Houston, but was Ignored by 
n any reporters who refused to be bound by 
sefcrecy they knew could not be enforced. 
Tape recordings were made and freely circu- 
lated. 

The handling of the MOL briefing is by no 
means unique. The current longstanding 
n >w gag on Russian space accomplishments 
is .another excellent example. 

Soon after the Kennedy administration 
cuno in, the Government ceased reporting 
S Iviet space launchings, including attempts 
tl iat failed. Manifestly the Russians knew 
when they launched; they also knew we 
knew. The people left in the dark were — 
and are — those here in the United States 
who are. paying for the Nation’s elaborate and 
p: •esumably efficient spacecraft detection sys- 
tem, Nobody in the Government defends 
tltis policy, yet it persists. 

The Defense Department is not the only 


SCENIC! DEVELOPMENT AND ROAD 

BEAUTIFICATION OF THE FED- 
ERAL AID HIGHWAY SYSTEMS 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
\will be stated by title. 

The Legislative Clerk. A bill (S. 
2M4) to provide for scenic development 
aiiB road, beautification of the Federal - 
aid'highway systems. 

TBe PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumecl the consideration of the bill (S. 
2084) to\provide for scenic development 
and roadHjeautifi cation of the Federal- 
aid highway systems. 

4ENDMF.NT NO. 451 

Mr. COOLER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of mysdlf and the Senator from 
Montana [Mri Metcalf], I send an 
amendment to \h.e desk and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will tie stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment (No. 451) , as follows: 
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of diplomacy to make wise decisions when 
they need to be made and TJ.S. diplomacy 
failed to do so in the Dominican crisis. 

It cannot be said with assurance that 
the United States could have changed the 
course of events by acting differently. 
What can be said with assurance is that 
the United States did not take advantage 
of several opportunities in which it might 
have changed the course of events. The 
reason appears to be that, very close to 
the beginning of the revolution, U.S. 
policymakers decided that it should not 
be allowed to succeed. This decision 
seems to me to have been based on exag- 
gerated estimates of Communist in- 
fluence in the rebel movement in the 
initial stages and on distaste for the re- 
turn to power of Juan Bosch or of a gov- 
ernment controlled by Bosch’s party, the 
PRD — Dominican Revolutionary Party. 

The question of the degree of Commu- 
nist influence is of critical importance 
and I shall comment on it later. The es- 
sential point, however, is that the United 
States, on the basis of ambiguous evi- 
dence, assumed almost from the begin- 
ning that the revolution was Communist 
dominated, or would certainly become so. 
It apparently never occurred to anyone 
that the United States could also attempt 
to influence the course which the revolu- 
tion took. We misread prevailing tend- 
encies in Latin America by overlooking 
or ignoring the fact that any reform 
movement is likely to attract Commu- 
nist support. We thus failed to perceive 
that if we are automatically to oppose 
any reform movement that Communists 
adhere to, we are likely to end up oppos- 
ing every reform movement, making our- 
selves the prisoners of reactionaries who 
wish to preserve the status quo — and 
the status quo in many countries is not 
good enough. 

The principal reason for the failure 
of American policy in Santo Domingo 
was faulty advice given to the President 
by his representatives in the Dominican 
Republic at the time of acute crisis. 
Much of this advice was based on mis- 
judgment of the facts of the situation; 
some of it appears to have been based 
on inadequate evidence or, in some cases, 
simply inaccurate information. On the 
basis of the information and counsel he 
received, the President could hardly have 
acted other than he did. 

I am hopeful, and reasonably con- 
fident, that the mistakes made by the 
United States in the Dominican Repub- 
lic can be retrieved and that it will be” 
possible to avoid repeating them in the 
future. These purposes can be served, 
however, only if the shortcomings of U.S. 
policy are thoroughly reviewed and 
analyzed. I make my remarks today in 
the hope of contributing to that process. 

The development of the Dominican 
crisis, beginning on April 24, 1965, pro- 
vides a classic study of policymaking in 
a fast-changing situation in which each 
decision reduces the range of options 
available for future decisions so that 
errors are compounded and finally, in- 
deed, there are few if any options except 
to follow through on an ill-conceived 
course of action. Beyond a certain point 
the Dominican story acquired some of 
the inevitability of a Greek tragedy 


Another theme that emerges from the 
Dominican crisis is the occurrence of a 
striking change in U.S. policy toward the 
Dominican Republic and the possibility — 
not a certainty, because the signs are 
ambiguous, but only the possibility — of 
a major change as well in the general 
Latin American policies of the United 
States. Obviously, an important change 
in the official outlook on Dominican af- 
fairs occurred between September 1963, 
when the United States was vigorously 
opposed to the overthrow of Juan Bosch, 
and April 1965, when the United States 
was either unenthusiastic or actually 
opposed to his return. 

What happened in that period to 
change the assessment of Bosch from 
favorable to unfavorable? It is quite 
true that Bosch as President did not dis- 
tinguish himself as an administrator, but 
that was well known in 1963. It is also 
true, however, and much more to the 
point as far as the legitimate interests 
of the United States are concerned, that 
Bosch had received 58 percent of the 
votes in a free and honest election and 
that he was presiding over a reform- 
minded government in tune with the 
Alliance for Progress. This is a great 
deal more than can be said for any other 
President of the Dominican Republic. 

The question therefore remains as to 
how and why the attitude of the U.S. 
Government changed so strikingly be- 
tween September 1963 and April 1965. 
And the question inevitably arises 
whether this shift in the administra- 
tion's attitude toward the Dominican 
Republic is part of a broader shift in 
its attitude toward other Latin Amer- 
ican countries, whether, to be specific, 
the U.S. Government now views the vig- 
orous reform movements of Latin Amer- 
ica — such as Christian Democracy in 
Chile, Peru, and Venezuela, APRA in 
Peru and Accion Democratica in Vene- 
zuela — as threatening to the interests of 
the United States. And if this is the 
case, what kind of Latin American po- 
litical movements would now be regarded 
as friendly to the United States and 
beneficial to its interests? 

I should like to make it very clear that 
I am raising a question not offering an 
answer. I am frankly puzzled as to the 
current attitude of the U.S. Government 
toward reformist movements in Latin 
America. On the one hand, President 
Johnson’s deep personal commitment to 
the philosophy and aims of the Alliance 
for Progress is clear; it was convincingly 
expressed, for example, in his speech to 
the Latin American Ambassadors on the 
fourth anniversary of the Alliance for 
Progress — a statement in which the 
President compared the Alliance for 
Progress with his own enlightened pro- 
gram for a Great Society at home. On 
the other hand, one notes a general tend- 
ency on the part of our policymakers not 
to look beyond a Latin American politi- 
cian’s anticommunism. One also notes 
in certain Government agencies, particu- 
larly the Department of Defense, a pre- 
occupation with counterinsurgency, 
which is to say, with the prospect of 
revolutions and means of suppressing 
them. This preoccupation is manifested 
in dubious and costly research projects, 


such as the recently discredited Came- 
lot; these studies claim to be scientific 
but beneath their almost unbelievably 
opaque language lies an unmistakable 
military and reactionary bias. 

It is of great Importance that the un- 
certainty as to U.S. aims in Latin Amer- 
ica be resolved. We cannot successfully 
advance the cause of popular democracy 
and at the same time aline ourselves 
with corrupt and reactionary oligarchies; 
yet that is what we seem to be trying to 
do. The direction of the Alliance for 
Progress is toward social revolution in 
Latin America; the direction of our Do- 
minican intervention is toward the sup- 
pression of revolutionary movements 
which are supported by Communists or 
suspected of being influenced by Com- 
munists. The prospect of an election in 
9 months which may conceivably pro- 
duce a strong democratic government is 
certainly reassuring on this score, but 
the fact remains that the reaction of the 
United States at the time of acute crisis 
was to intervene forcibly and illegally 
against a revolution which, had we 
sought to influence it instead of sup- 
pressing it, might have produced a strong 
popular government without foreign 
military intervention. Since just about 
every revolutionary movement is likely to 
attract Communist support, at least in 
the beginning, the approach followed in 
the Dominican Republic, if consistently 
pursued, must inevitably make us the 
enemy of all revolutions and therefore 
the ally of all the unpopular and corrupt 
oligarchies of the hemisphere. 

We simply cannot have it both ways; 
we must choose between the Alliance for 
Progress and a foredoomed effort to sus- 
tain the status quo in Latin America. 
The choice which we are to make is the 
principal unanswered question arising 
out of the unhappy events in the Domini- 
can Republic and, indeed, the principal 
unanswered question for the future of 
our relations with Latin America. 

It is not surprising that we Americans 
are not drawn toward the uncouth revo- 
lutionaries of the non-Communist left. 
We are not, as we like to claim in Fourth 
of July speeches, the most truly revolu- 
tionary nation on earth; we are, on the 
contrary, much closer to being the most 
unrevolutionary nation on earth. We 
are sober and satisfied and comfortable 
and rich; our institutions are stable and 
old and even venerable; and our Revo- 
lution of 1776, for that matter, was not 
much of an upheaval compared to the 
French and Russian revolutions and to 
current and impending revolutions in 
Latin America, Asia, and Africa. 

Our heritage of stability and conserva- 
tism is a great blessing, but it also has 
the effect of limiting our understanding 
of the character of social revolution and 
sometimes as well of the injustices which 
spawn them. Our understanding of 
revolutions and their causes is imperfect 
not because of any failures of mind or 
character but because of our good for- 
tune since the Civil War in never having 
experienced sustained social injustice 
without hope of legal or more or less 
peaceful remedy. We are called upon, 
therefore, to give our understanding and 
our sympathy and support to movements 
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Which are alien to our experience anl 
jarring to our preferences and prejudice!!. 

We must try to understand social rev- 
olution and the Injustices that give it 
rise because they are the heart and coi e 
of the experience of the great majority 
of people now living in the world. In 
Latin America we may prefer to assc- 
ciate with the well-bred, well-dressed 
businessmen who often hold positions of 
power, but Latin American reformat 
regard such men as aliens in their own 
countries who neither identify with the r 
own people nor even sympathize with 
their aspirations. Such leaders are ris- 
garded by educated young Latin Amer- 
icans as a “consular bourgeoisie,” by 
Which they mean business-oriented con- 
servatives who more nearly represent tlie 
interests of foreign businessmen than 
the interests of their own people. Me n 
like Donald Reid— who is one of the 
better of this category of leaders — may 
have their merits, but they are not the 
force of the future in Latin America. 

It is the revolutionaries of the nou- 
Communist left who have most of the 
popular support in Latin America. The 
Radical Party in Chile, for example, 
is full of 19th century libertarian 
whom many North Americans would find 
highly congenial, but it was recently 
crushed in national elections by a group 
of rambunctious, leftist Christian Demo- 
crats. It may be argued that tie 
Christian Democrats are antl-Unit ;d 
States, and to a considerable extent some 
of them are— more so now, it may be 
noted, than prior to the intervention of 
the United States in the Dominican Re- 
public— but they are not Communists 
and they have popular support. They 
have also come to terms with the Amer- 
ican copper companies in Chile; that is 
something which the predecessor con- 
servative government was unable to do 
and something which a Communist gov- 
ernment would have been unwilling to 
do. 

The movement of the future m Lain 
America is social revolution. The ques- 
tion is whether it is to be Communist or 
democratic revolution and the choice 
which the Latin Americans make vpl 
depend in. part oh how the United States 
uses its great influence. It should be 
very clear that the choice is not betwtsen 
social revolution and conservative oli- 
garchy but whether, by supporting re- 
form, we bolster the popular non-Com- 
munist left or whether, by supporting 
unpopular oligarchies, we drive the ils- 
ing gener ation of educated and patriotic 
young Latin Americans to an embittered 
and hostile form of communism like 
that of Fidel Castro in Chile. _ 

In my Senate speech of March 25, 1SW4, 
I commented as follows on the prosrect 
of revolution; 

I am not predicting violent revolution! in 
Latin America or elsewhere. Still less am I 
advocating them. . I wish only 1x> suggest 
that violent social revolutions are a p<esl- 
bility in countries where feudal oligarchies 
resist all meaningful change by peaceful 
means. We must not, In our preference for 
the democratic procedures envisioned by the 
Charter of Funta del Este, close our mince to 
the possibility that democratic procedures 
may fail In certain countries and that w'aere 
democracy does fail violent social convulstons 
may occur. 


I think that in the case of the Domini- 
can Republic we did close our minds to 
the causes and to the essential legitimacy 
of revolution in a country in which dem- 
ocratic procedures had failed. That, I 
think, is the central fact concerning the 
participation of the United States in the 
Dominican revolution and, possibly as 
well, its major lesson for the future. I 
turn now to comment on some of the 
events which began last April 24 in Santo 
Domingo. 

When the Dominican revolution began 
on Saturday, April 24, the United States 
had there options available. First, it 
could have supported the Reid Cabral 
government; second, it could have sup- 
ported the revolutionary forces; and 
third, it could do nothing. 

The administration chose the last 
course. When Donald Reid Cabral 
asked for U.S. Intervention on Sunday 
morning, April 25, he was given no en- 
couragement. He then resigned, and 
considerable disagreement ensued over 
the nature of the government to succeed 
him. The party of Juan Bosch, the 
PRD, or Dominican Revolutionary Party, 
asked for a “U.S. presence” at the trans- 
fer of government power but was given 
no encouragement. Thus, there began 
at that time a chaotic situation which 
amounted to civil war in a country with- 
out an effective government. 

What happened in essence was that 
the Dominican military refused to sup- 
port Reid and were equally opposed to 
Bosch or other PRD leaders as his suc- 
cessor. The PRD, which had the support 
of some military officers, announced that 
Rafael Molina Urena, who had been 
President of the Senate during the Bosch 
regime, would govern as Provisional 
President pending Bosch’s return. At 
tills point, the military leaders delivered 
an ultimatum, which the rebels Ignored, 
and at about 4:30 on the afternoon of 
April 25 the air force and navy began 
firing at the National Palace. Later in 
the day, PRD leaders asked the U.S. 
Embassy to use its influence to persuade 
the air force to stop tiie attacks. The 
Embassy made it clear it would not in- 
tervene on behalf of the rebels, although 
on the following day, Monday, April 26, 
the Embassy did persuade the military 
to stop air attacks for a limited time. 

This was the first crucial point in the 
crisis If the United States thought that 
Reid was giving the Dominican Republic 
the best government it had had or was 
likely to get, why did the United States 
not react more vigorously to support him? 
On the other hand, if the Reid govern- 
ment was thought to be beyond salvation, 
why did not the United States offer posi- 
tive encouragement to the moderate 
forces involved in the coup, if not by 
providing the “U.S. presence” requested 
by the PRD, then at least by letting it 
be known that the United States was not 
opposed to the prospective change of re- 
gimes or by encouraging the return of 
Juan Bosch to the Dominican Republic? 
In fact, according to available evidence, 
the U.S. Government made no effort to 
contact Bosch in the initial days of the 

The United States was thus at the out- 
set unwilling to support Reid and un- 


willing to support if not positively op- 
posed to Bosch. 

Events of the days following April 24 
demonstrated that Reid had so little 
popular supiiort that it can reasonably 
be argued that there was nothing the 
United States could have done, short of 
arined intervention, to save his regime. 
The more interesting question is why 
the United States was so reluctant to 
see: Bosch returned to power. This is 
part of the larger question of why U.S. 
attitudes had changed so much since 
1963 when Bosch, then in power, was 
waxmly ancl repeatedly embraced and 
supported as few If any Latin American 
presidents have ever been supported by 
the United States. 

The next crucial point in the Domi- 
nican story came on Tuesday, April 27, 
when rebel leaders, including Molina 
Urena and Caamano Deno, called at the 
U.S. Embassy seeking mediation and 
negotiations. At that time the military 
situation looked very bad for the rebel, 
or constitutionalist, forces. Ambassador 
Bennett, who had been instructed four 
times to work for a cease fire and for 
the formation of a military junta, felt 
he did not have authority to mediate; 
mediation, in his view, would have been 
“intervention.” Mediation at that point 
might have; been accomplished quietly 
and without massive military interven- 
tion. Twenty-four hours later the Am- 
bassador was pleading for the marines, 
and as we know some 20,000 soldiers 
were landed— American soldiers. 

On the afternoon of April 27 General 
Wessin y Wessin’s tanks seemed about 
to cross the Duarte bridge into the city 
of Santo Domingo and the rebel cause 
appeared hopeless. When the rebels felt 
themselves rebuffed at the American 
Embassy, some of their leaders, includ- 
ing Molina Urena, sought asylum in 
Latin American embassies in Santo 
Domingo. The administration has in- 
terpreted this as evidence that the non- 
Communist; rebels recognized growing 
Communist influence in their movement 
and were consequently abandoning the 
revolution. Molina Urena has said sim- 
ply that he sought asylum because he 
thought the revolutionary cause hope- 
less. 

An opportunity was lost on April 27. 
Ambassador Bennett was in a position to 
bring possibly decisive mediating power 
to bear for a democratic solution, but he 
chose not to do so on the ground that 
the exercise of his good offices at that 
point would have constituted interven- 
tion. In the words of Washington Post 
Writer Murrey Marder — one of the press 
people who, to the best of my knowledge, 
has not been assailed as prejudiced: 

it can be argued with considerable weight 
that late Tuesday, April 27, the United States 
threw away a fateful opportunity to try to 
prevent the sequence that produced the 
American lntervtintlon. It allowed the rela- 
tively leaderless revolt to pass into hands 
which it was to allege were Communist. 1 


The overriding reason for this mistake 
was the conviction of U.S. officials, on 
the basis of evidence which was frag- 
mentary at best, that the rebels were 


iWashinjfton Post, June 27, 1965, p. E3. 
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dominated by Communists. A related 
and perhaps equally important reason 
for the U.S. Embassy’s refusal to mediate 
on April 27 was the desire for and, at that 
point, expectation of an antirebel vic- 
tory. They therefore passed up an im- 
portant opportunity to reduce or even 
eliminate Communist influence by en- 
couraging the moderate elements among 
the rebels and mediating for a demo- 
cratic solution. 

Owing to a degree of disorganization 
and timidity on the part of the anti- 
rebel forces which ho one, including the 
U.S. Embassy and the rebels themselves, 
anticipated, the rebels were still fighting 
on the morning of Wednesday, April 28. 
Ambassador Bennett thereupon urgently 
recommended that the antirebels under 
Air Force General de los' Santos be fur- 
nished 50 walkie-talkies from U.S. De- 
fense Department stocks in Puerto Rico. 
Repeating this recommendation later in 
the day, Bennett said that the issue was 
one between Castroism and its opponents. 
The antirebels themselves asked for 
armed U.S. intervention on their side; 
this request was refused at that time. 

During the day, however, the situation 
deteriorated rapidly, from the point of 
view of public order in general and of 
the antirebels in particular. In mid- 
afternoon of April 28 Col. Pedro Bartol- 
ome Benoit, head of a junta which had 
been hastily assembled, asked again, this 
time in writing, for U.S. troops on the 
ground that this was the only way to 
prevent a Communist takeover; no men- 
tion was made of the junta’s inability 
to protect American lives. This request 
was denied in Washington, and Benoit 
was thereupon told that the United 
States would not intervene unless he said 
he could not protect American citizens 
present in the Dominican Republic. 
Benoit was thus told in effect that if he 
said American lives were in danger the 
United States would intervene. And 
that is precisely what happened. 

It was at this point, on April 28, that 
events acquired something of the pre- 
destiny of a Greek tragedy. Subse- 
quent events— -the failure of the mis- 
sions of John Bartlow Martin and Mc- 
George Bundy, the conversion of the 
U.S. force into an inter-American force, 
the enforced stalemate between the reb- 
els under Caamano Deno and the Imbert 
junta, the OAS mediation and the tor- 
tuous negotiations for a provisional gov- 
ernment— have all been widely reported 
and were not fully explored in the com- 
mittee hearings. In any case, the gen- 
eral direction of events was largely de- 
termined by the fateful decision of April 
28. Once the Marines landed on that 
day, and especially after they were 
heavily reinforced in the days immedi- 
ately following, the die was cast and the 
United States found itself deeply in- 
volved in the Dominican civil conflict, 
with no visible way to extricate itself, 
and with its hemisphere relations com- 
plicated in a way that few could have 
foreseen and no one could have desired. 

The danger to American lives was 
more a pretext than a reason for the 
massive U.S. intervention that began on 
the evening of April 28. In fact, no 
American lives were lost in Santo Do- 


mingo until the Marines began exchang- 
ing fire with the rebels after April 28; 
reports of widespread shooting that en- 
dangered American lives turned out to 
be exaggerated. 

Nevertheless, there can be no ques- 
tion that Santo Domingo was not a par- 
ticularly safe place to be in the last days 
of April 1965. There was fighting in the 
streets, aircraft were strafing parts of 
the city, and there was indiscriminate 
shooting. I think that the United States 
would have been justified in landing a 
small force for the express purpose of re- 
moving U.S. citizens and other foreigners 
from the island. Had such a force been 
landed and then promptly withdrawn 
when it had completed its mission, I do 
not think that any fair-minded observer 
at home or abroad would have considered 
the United States to have exceeded its 
rights and responsibilities. 

The United States intervened in the 
Dominican Republic for the purpose of 
preventing the victory of a revolutionary 
force which was judged to be Commu- 
nist dominated. On the basis of Ambas- 
sador Bennett’s messages to Washing- 
ton, there is no doubt that the threat of 
communism rather than danger to 
American lives was his primary reason 
for recommending military intervention. 

The question of the degree of Commu- 
nist influence is therefore crucial, but it 
cannot be answered with certainty. The 
weight of the evidence is that Commu- 
nists did not participate in planning the 
revolution — indeed, there is some indica- 
tion that it took them by surprise— but 
that they very rapidly began to try to 
take advantage of it and to seize control 
of it. The evidence does not establish 
that the Communists at any time ac- 
tually had control of the revolution. 
There is little doubt that they had in- 
fluence within the revolutionary move- 
ment, but the degree of that influence 
remains a matter of speculation. 

The administration, however, assumed 
almost from the beginning that the 
revolution was Communist-dominated, 
or would certainly become so, and that 
nothing short of forcible opposition 
could prevent a Communist takeover. 
In their apprehension lest the Domini- 
can Republic become another Cuba, some 
of our officials seem to have forgotten 
that virtually all reform movements at- 
tract some Communist support, that 
there is an important difference between 
Communist support and Communist 
control of a political movement, that it 
is quite possible to compete with the 
Communists for influence in a reform 
movement rather than abandon it to 
them, and, most important of all, that 
economic development and social jus- 
tice are themselves the primary and most 
reliable security against Communist 
subversion. 

It is, perhaps, understandable that 
administration officials should have felt 
some sense of panic; after all, the For- 
eign Service officer who had the misfor- 
tune to be assigned to the Cuban desk 
at the time of Castro’s rise to power has 
had his career ruined by congressional 
committees. Furthermore, even with- 
out this consideration, the decisions re- 
garding the Dominican Republic had to 


be made under great pressure and on 
the basis of inconclusive information. 

In charity, this can be accepted as a 
reason why the decisions were mistaken ; 
but it does not change the conclusion 
that they were mistaken. 

The point I am making is not — em- 
phatically not — that there was no Com- 
munist participation in the Dominican 
crisis, but simply that the administra- 
tion acted on the premise that the 
revolution was controlled by Commu- 
nists — a premise which it failed to es- 
tablish at the time and has not estab- 
lished since. The issue is not whether 
there was Communist influence in the 
Dominican revolution but its degree, 
which is something on which reasonable 
men can differ. The burden of proof, 
however, is on those who take action, 
and the administration has not proven 
its assertion of Communist control. 

Intervention on the basis of Commu- 
nist participation as distinguished from 
control of the Dominican revolution was 
a mistake in my opinion which also re- 
flects a grievous misreading of the tem- 
per of contemporary Latin American 
politics. Communists are present in all 
Latin American countries, and they are 
going to inject themselves into almost 
any Latin American revolution and try 
to seize control of it. If any group or any 
movement with which the Communists 
associate themselves is going to be au- 
tomatically condemned in the eyes of the 
United States, then we have indeed given 
up all hope of guiding or influencing 
even to a marginal degree the revolu- 
tionary movements and the demands for 
social change which are sweeping Latin 
America. Worse, if that is our view, then 
we have made ourselves the prisoners of 
the Latin American oligarchs who are 
engaged in a vain attempt to preserve 
the status quo — reactionaries who habit- 
ually use the term “Communist” very 
loosely, in part out of emotional predi- 
lection and in part in a calculated effort 
to scare the United States into support- 
ing their selfish and discredited aims. 

If the United States had really been 
intervening to save American lives, as it 
had a moral if not a strictly legal right 
to do, it could have done so promptly and 
then withdrawn and the incident would 
soon have been forgotten. But the 
United States did not intervene primar- 
ily to save American lives; it intervened 
to prevent what it conceived to be a 
Communist takeover. That meant, in 
the terms in which the United States de- 
fined the situation, that it was interven- 
ing against the rebels, who, however 
heavily they might or might not have 
been infiltrated by Communists, were 
also the advocates of the restoration of 
a freely elected constitutional govern- 
ment which had been forcibly over- 
thrown. It also meant that the United 
States was intervening for the military 
and the oligarchy — to the detriment of 
the Dominican people and to the bitter 
disappointment of those throughout 
Latin America who had placed their 
hopes in the United States and the Al- 
liance for Progress. 

On the basis of the record, there is am- 
ple justification for concluding that, at 
least from the time Reid resigned, U.S. 
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policy was directed toward construction 
of a military junta which hopefully 
would restore peace and conduct free 
elections. Tha,t is tp say that U.S. policy 
was directed against the return of Bosch 
and against the success of the rebel 
movement. r 

In this connection it is interesting to 
recall U.S. policy toward Bosch when he 
was in power in the Dominican Republic 
between February and September of 
1963. He had been elected, as I have 
already mentioned, in the only free and 
honest election ever held in the Domini- 
can Republic, in December 1962, with 
68 percent of the votes cast. 

The United States placed such Impor- 
tance on his success that President Ken- 
nedy sent the then Vice President John- 
son and Senator Humphrey, among 
others, to attend his inauguration in 
February 1963. In September 1963, when 
he was overthrown in a military coup, 
the United States made strenuous ef- 
forts— which stopped just short of send- 
ing the Marines — to keep him in power 
and thereafter the United States waited 
almost 3 months before recognizing the 
successor government. Recognition 
eahie, by the way, only after the succes- 
sor government had conducted military 
operations against a band of alleged 
Communist guerrillas in the mountains 
and there is a suspicion that the extent 
of the guerrilla activities was exaggerated 
by the successor government in order to 
secure UJS. recognition. 

It may be granted that Bosch was no 
great success as President of the 
Dominican Republic but, when all his 
faults have been listed, the fact remains 
that Bosch was the only freely elected 
President in Dominican history, the only 
President who had ever tried, however 
ineptly, to give the country a decent gov- 
ernment, and the only President who was 
unquestionably in tune with the Alliance 
for Progress. 

Despite these considerations, the 
united States was at the very least un- 
enthusiastic or, more probably, opposed 
to Bosch’s return to power in April 1965. 
Bosch himself was apparently not eager 
to return, he vacillated in the very-early 
stages and some well-informed persons 
contend that he positively refused to re- 
turn to the Dominican Republic. In any 
case, he missed a critical opportunity. 
But the United States was equally 
adamant against a return to power of 
Bosch’s party, the PRD, winch is the 
nearest thing to a mass-based, well- 
organized party that has ever existed in 
the Dominican Republic. The stated 
reason was that a PRD government 
would be Communist dominated. 

This might conceivably have hap- 
pened, but evi< ience by no means sup- 
ports the conclusion that it would have 
happened. We based our policy on a 
possibility rather than on anything ap- 
proaching a likelihood. Obviously if 
we based all our policies on the mere 
possibility of communism, then we 
wouid have to set ourselves against just 
about every progressive political move- 
ment in the world, because almost all 
such movements are subject to at least 
the theoretical danger of Communist 
takeover. This approach is not in the 


national Interest; foreign policy must be 
based on prospects that seem probable, 
hopeful and susceptible to constructive 
influence rather than on merely possible 
dangers. 

One is led, therefore, to the conclusion 
* that U.S. policymakers were unduly 
timid and alarmist in refusing to gamble 
on the forces of reform and social 
change. The bitter irony of such ti- 
midity is that by easting its lot with the 
forces of the status quo, in the probably 
vain hope that these forces could be 
induced to permit at least some reform 
and social change, the United States 
almost certainly helped the Communists 
to acquire converts whom they otherwise 
could not have won. 

How vain the hopes of U.S. policy- 
makers were is amply demonstrated by 
events since April 28. The junta led by 
Gen. Antonio Imbert, which succeeded 
the junta led by Colonel Benoit, proved 
quite intractable and indeed fllled the 
"airwaves daily with denunciations of the 
United States and the Organization of 
American States for preventing it from 
wiping out the Communist rebels. 
These are the same military forces which 
on April 28 were refusing to fight the 
rebels and begging for U.S. intervention. 
Our aim apparently was to use Imbert 
as a counterpoise to Caamano Deno in the 
ill-founded hope that non-Communist 
liberals would be drawn away from the 
rebel side. 

■fr 1 Practice, instead of Imbert becom- 
In our tractable instrument, we, to a 
certain extent, became his: he clung 
tenaciously to the power we gave him 
and was at least as intransigent as the 
rebels in the protracted negotiations for 
a provisional government. 

. Tile resignation of Imbert and his 
junta provides grounds for hope that a 
strong popular government may come to 
power in the Dominican Republic, but 
that hope must be tempered by the fact 
that the military continues to wield great 
power in Dominican politics — power 
which it probably would not now have if 
the United States had not intervened to 
save it from defeat last April 28. Even 
with a provisional government installed 
n Santo Domingo, and with the prospect 
of an election in 9 months, there remains 
>he basic problem of a deep and wide- 
spread demand for social change. The 
prospect for such social change is cir- 
cumscribed by the fact that the military 
has not surrendered and cannot be ex- 
pected voluntarily to surrender its en- 
trenched position of privilege and out- 
i ageous corruption. 

The United States has grossly under- 
estimated the symbolism of the Bosch 
constitution of 1963. It can be argued 
that this contains unrealistic promises 
tut it has stirred the hopes and idealism 
of the Dominican people. The real ob- 
jections to it, the part of conservative 
Itommicans, seem to be that it provides 
for separation of church and state and 
mat it provides that Dominican citizens 
have the right to live in the Dominican 
Republic if they so desire— that is, that 
Dominican citizens who happen also to 
be Communists cannot be deported. In 
pi losing, one may note a similarity to the 
US. Constitution on both of these points. 
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United States has also misread the 
dedication of the Dominican miltary to 
the status quo and to its own powers and 
privileges. It may be said that the Unit- 
ed States hasi overestimated its ability 
to influence the military while failing to 
use to the fullest the influence it does 
have. 

The act of United States massive mili- 
tary intervention in the Dominican Re- 
public was a grievous mistake, but if one 
is going to cress the bridge of interven- 
tion,; with all of the historical ghosts 
which it calls forth throughout Latin 
America, then one might as well cross 
all the way and not stop in the middle. 
It is too late for this United States to re- 
frain from intervention; it is not too 
late to try to redeem some permanent 
benefit from that intervention. Specif - 
ically, I think that the influence of the 
United States and the Organization of 
American States should be used to help 
Dominican people free themselves 
from the oppressive weight of a corrupt 
and privileged military establishment. 
It is entirely possible, if not likely, that 
if the military is allowed to retain its 
power it will overthrow any future gov- 
ernment that displeases it just as it has 
done in the past. The OAS mediating 
team made a contribution by bringing 
about the installation of a provisional 
government; the OAS can still make a 
solid .contribution to Dominican democ- 
racy py urging or insisting that as part 
of a permanent solution .the Dominican 
military establishment be substantially 
reduced in size and some of the more 
irresponsible generals be pensioned off or 
sent on lengthy diplomatic holidays 
abroad. If the United States and the 
OAS are going to impose a solution in 
the Dominican Republic, they might as 
^ a good solution as a bad one. 

• S !?? e preparin g these remarks, I note 
in this morning's press that General 
Wessm has been Induced to leave the 
Dominican Republic. This, I believe, is a 
step id the right direction. 

The Foreign Relations Committee’s 
study of the Dominican crisis leads me 
to draw certain specific conclusions re- 
garding American policy in the Domin- 
ican Republic and also suggests some 
broader considerations regarding rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Latin America. My specific conclusions 
regarding the crisis in Santo- Domingo 
are as follows : 

First. The United States intervened 
forcibly in the Dominican Republic in 
the last week of April 1965 not primarily 
to save American lives, as was then con- 
tended, but to prevent the victory of a 
revolutionary movement which was 
judged; to be Communist-dominated. 
The decision to land thousands of ma- 
rines on April 28 was based primarily on 
the fear of “another Cuba” in Santo 
Domingo. 

Second. This fear was based on frag- 
mentary and inadequate evidence. There 
is no doubt that Communists partici- 
pated tn the Dominican revolution on 
the retell side, probably to a greater ex- 
tent after than before the landing of 
U.S. marines on April 28, but just as it 
cannot be proved that the Communists 
would not have taken over the revolu- 
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tion neither can it be proved that they 
would have. There is little basis in the 
evidence offered the committee for the 
assertion that the rebels were Commu- 
nist-dominated or certain to become so; 
on the contrary, the evidence suggests 
a \ chaotic situation in which no single 
faction was dominant at the outset and 
in which everybody, including the Unit- 
ed States, had opportunities to influence 
the shape and course of the rebellion. 

Third The United States let pass its 
best opportunities to influence the course 
of events. The best opportunities were 
on April 25, when Juan Bosch’s party, 
the PRD, requested a “United States 
presence,” and on April 27, when the reb- 
els, believing themselves defeated, re- 
quested United States mediation for a 
negotiated settlement. Both requests 
were rejected, in the first instance for 
reasons that are not entirely clear but 
probably because of United States hostil- 
ity to the PRD, in the second instance 
because the U.S. Government anticipated 
and desired a victory of the antirebel 
forces. 

Fourth. U.S. policy toward the Do- 
minican Republic shifted markedly to the 
right between September 1963 and April 
1965. In 1963, the United States strong- 
ly supported Bosch and the PRD as en- 
lightened reformers; in 1965 the United 
States opposed their return to power on 
the unsubstantiated ground that a Bosch 
or PRD government would certainly, or 
almost certainly, become Communist 
dominated. Thus the United States 
turned its back on social revolution in 
Santo Domingo and associated itself 
with a corrupt and reactionary military 
oligarchy. 

Fifth. U.S. policy was marred by a lack 
of candor and by misinformation. The 
former is illustrated by official assertions 
that U.S. military intervention was pri- 
marily for the purpose of saving Ameri- 
can lives; the latter is illustrated by ex- 
aggerated reports of massacres and 
atrocities by the rebels — reports which 
no one has been able to verify. It was 
officially asserted, for example — by the 
President in a press conference on June 
17 according to an official State Depart- 
ment bulletin— that “some 1,500 inno- 
cent people were murdered and shot, and 
their heads cut off.” There is no evi- 
dence to support this statement. A 
sober examination of such evidence as 
is available indicates that the Imbert 
junta was guilty of at least as many 
atrocities as the rebels. 

Sixth. Responsibility for the failure 
of American policy in Santo Domingo 
lies primarily with those who advised 
the President. In the critical days be- 
tween April 25 and April 28, these offi- 
cials sent the President exaggerated re- 
ports of the danger of a Communist take- 
over in Santo Domingo and, on the basis 
of these, recommended U.S. massive mil- 
itary intervention. It is not at ail 
diffi cult to understand why, on the basis 
of such advice, the President made the 
decisions that he made. 

Seventh. Underlying the bad advice 
and unwise actions of the United States 
was the fear of another Cuba. The spec- 
ter of a second Communist state in the 
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Western Hemisphere — and its probable 
Tepercussions within the United States 
and possible effects on the careers of 
those who might be held responsible— 
seems to have been the most important 
single factor in distorting the judgment 
of otherwise sensible and competent 

men. , , , 

I turn now to some broader and long- 
term implications of the Dominican 
tragedy, first to some considerations 
relating to the Organization of Ameri- 
can States and its charter, then to the 
problem of reaction and revolution in 
Latin America, finally to a suggestion for 
a freer and, I believe, healthier relation- 
ship between the United States and 
Latin America. 

Article 15 of the Charter of the Orga- 
nization of American States says that: 

No state or group ot states has the right 
to Intervene, directly or Indirectly, for any 
reason whatever, In the internal or external 
affairs of any other state. 

Article 17 states that: 

The territory of a state Is Inviolable; It 
may not be the object, even temporarily, of 
military occupation or of other measures of 
force taken by another state, directly or 
Indirectly, on any grounds whatever. 

These clauses are not ambiguous. 
They mean that, with one exception to be 
noted, all forms of forcible intervention 
are absolutely prohibited among the 
American States. It may be that we 
should never have accepted this com- 
mitment at Bogota in 1948; it is obvious 
from all the talk one hears these days 
about the obsoleteness of the principle 
of nonintervention that some U.S. offi- 
cials regret our commitment to it. The 
fact remains that we are committed to 
it, not partially or temporarily or insofar 
as we find it compatible with our vital 
interests but almost absolutely. It 
represents our word and our bond and 
our willingness to honor the solemn com- 
mitments embodied in a treaty which 
was ratified by the Senate on August 28, 
1950. 

There are those who might concede 
the point of law but who would also argue 
that such considerations have to do with 
our ideals rather than our interests and 
are therefore of secondary importance. 
I do not believe that is true. We are 
currently fighting a war in Vietnam, 
largely, we are told, because it would be 
a disaster if the United States failed to 
honor its word and its commitment; the 
matter, we are told, is one of vital na- 
tional interest. I do not see why it is 
any less a matter of vital interest to 
honor a clear and explicit treaty obliga- 
tion in the Americas than it is to honor 
the much more ambiguous and less for- 
mal promises we have made to the South 
Vietnamese. 

The sole exception to the prohibitions 
of articles 15 and 17 is spelled out in 
article 19 of the OAS Charter, which 
states that “measures adopted for the 
maintenance of peace and security in 
accordance with existing treaties do not 
constitute a violation of the principles 
set forth in articles 15 and 17." Article 
6 of the Rio Treaty states: 

If the Inviolability or the Integrity of the 
territory or the sovereignty or political In- 


dependence of any American State should be 
affected by an aggression which is not an 
armed attack or by an extracontinental or 
Intracontinental conflict, or by any other 
fact or situation that might endanger the 
peace of America, the Organ of Consultation 
shall meet Immediately In order to agree on 
the measures which must be taken In case of 
aggression to assist the victim of the aggres- 
sion or, in any case, the measures which 
should be taken for the common defense 
and for the maintenance of the peace and 
security of the continent. 


The United States thus had legal re- 
course when the Dominican crisis broke 
on April 24, 1965. We could have called 
an urgent session of the Council of the 
OAS for the purpose of invoking article 
6 of the Rio Treaty. But we did not do 
so. The administration has argued that 
there was no time to consult the OAS, 
although there was time to consult— or 
inform — the congressional leadership. 
The United States thus intervened in 
the Dominican Republic unilaterally — 
and illegally. 

Advising the Latin American countries 
of our action after the fact did not con- 
stitute compliance with the OAS Char- 
ter or the Rio Treaty; nor, indeed, would 
advising them before the fact have con- 
stituted compliance. One does not com- 
ply with the law by notifying interested 
parties in advance of one’s intent to vio- 
late it. Inter-American law requires 
consultation for the purpose of shaping 
a collective decision. Only on the basis 
of advance consultation and agreement 
could we have undertaken a legal inter- 
vention in the Dominican Republic. 

It is possible, had we undertaken such 
consultations, that our Latin American 
partners would have delayed a decision; 
it is possible that they would have re- 
fused to authorize collective interven- 
tion. My own feeling is that the situa- 
tion in any case did not justify military 
intervention except for the limited pur- 
pose of evacuating U.S. citizens and 
other foreigners, but even if it seemed 
to us that it did, we should not have 
undertaken it without the advance con- 
sent of our Latin American allies. We 
should not have done so because the 
word and the honor of the United States 
were at stake just as much — at least as 
much — in the Dominican crisis as they 
are in Vietnam and Korea and Berlin 
and all the places around the globe 
which we have committed ourselves to 
defend. 

There is another important reason for 
compliance with the law. The United 
States is a conservative power in the 
world in the sense that most of its vital 
Interests are served by stability and 
order. Law is the essential foundation 
of stability and order both within socie- 
ties and in international relations. A 
great conference is taking place here in 
Washington this week on the subject, 
World Peace Through Law. As a con- 
servative power the United States has a 
vital interest in upholding and expanding 
the reign of law in international rela- 
tions. Insofar as International law is 
observed, it provides us with stability 
and order and with a means of predicting 
the behavior of those with whom we have 
reciprocal legal obligations. When we 
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violate the law ourselves, whatever short 
term advantage may be gained, we are 
obviously encouraging others to violate 
the law; we thus encourage disorder and 
instability and thereby do incalculable 
damage to our own long term interests. 

There are those who defend U.S. uni- 
lateral Intervention in the Dominican 
Republic on the ground that the princi- 
ple of nonintervention as spelled out in 
the OAS Charter is obsolete. The argu- 
ment is unfortunate on two grounds. 
First, the contention of obsoleteness jus- 
tifies an effort to bring about changes in 
the OAS Charter by due process of law, 
but it does not justify violation of the 
Charter. Second, the view that the prin- 
ciple of nonintervention is obsolete is one 
held by certain U.S. officials; most Latin 
Americans would argue that, far from 
being obsolete, the principle of nonin- 
tervention was and remains the heart 
and core of the inter-American system. 
Insofar as it is honored, it provided them 
with something that many in the United 
States find it hard to believe they could 
suppose they need: protection from the 
United States. 

Many North Americans seem to be- 
lieve that, while the United States does 
Indeed participate in Latin American af- 
fairs from time to time, sometimes by 
force, it is done with the best of inten- 
tions, usually indeed to protect the Latin 
Americans from intervention by some- 
body else, and therefore cannot really be 
considered intervention. The trouble 
with this point of view is that it is not 
shared by our neighbors to the south. 
Most of them do think they need protec- 
tion from the United States and the his- 
tory of the Monroe Doctrine and the 
“Roosevelt corollary” suggest that their 
fears are not entirely without founda- 
tion. "Good intentions” are not a very 
sound basis for judging the fulfillment 
of contractual obligations. Just about 
everybody, including the Communists, 
believes in his own "good intentions.” It 
is a highly subjective criterion of na- 
tional behavior and has no more than a 
chance relationship to good results. 
With whatever justice or lack of it, many 
Latin Americans are afraid of the United 
States; however much it may hurt our 
feelings, they prefer to have their secu- 
rity based on some more objective stand- 
ard than the good intentions of the 
United States, 

The standard on which they rely most 
heavily is the principle of noninterven- 
tion; however obsolete it may seem to 
certain U.S. officials, it remains vital and 
pertinent in Latin America. When we 
violate it, we are not overriding the mere 
letter of the law ; we are violating what 
to Latin Americans is its vital heart and 
core. 

The inter-American system is rooted 
in an implicit contract between the Latin 
American countries and the United 
States. In return for our promise not to 
interfere in their internal affairs they 
have accepted a role as members of our 
“sphere” and to support, or at least not 
to obstruct, our global policies. In the 
Dominican Republic we violated our part 
of the bargain; it remains to be seen 
whether Latin Americans will now feel 
free to violate theirs. 


In the eyes of educated, energetic and 
patriotic young Latin Americans — which 
Is to say, the generation that will make 
or break the Alliance for Progress — the 
United States committed a worse offense 
In the Dominican Republic than just in- 
tervention; it intervened against social 
revolution and in support, at least tem- 
porarily, of a corrupt, reactionary mfll- 
;ary oligarchy. 

It is not possible at present to assess 
the depth and extent of disillusion with 
;he United States on the part of demo- 
crats and reformers in Latin America. I 
myself think that it is deep and wide- 
spread. Nor am I reassured by assertions 
on the part of administration officials 
that a number of Latin American govern- 
ments have secretly expressed sympathy 
tor our actions in the Dominican Repub- 
lic while explaining that of course they 
could not be expected to support us 
openly. Why cannot they support us 
openly, unless it is because their sym- 
pathy does not represent the views of 
their own people and they do not dare to 
express it openly? In fact, real en- 
thusiasm for our Dominican venture has 
t een confined largely to military dicta- 
tors and ruling oligarchies. 

The tragedy of Santo Domingo is that 
a policy that purported to defeat com- 
munism in the short run is more likely 
t j have the effect of promoting it in the 
long run. Intervention in the Dominican 
Republic has alienated — temporarily or 
permanently, depending on our future 
policies — our real friends in Latin Amer- 
ica. These, broadly, are the people of the 
democratic left — the Christian and social 
democrats in a number of countries, the 
UPRA Party in Peru, the Accion Demo- 
c ratica Party in Venezuela, and their kin- 
dred spirits throughout the hemisphere. 
Ey our intervention on the side of a cor- 
ript military oligarchy in the Dominican 
Eepublic, we have embarrassed before 
their own people the democratic re- 
formers who have counseled trust and 
partnership with the United States. We 
have lent credence to the idea that the 
United States is the enemy of social revo- 
lution in Latin America and that the only 
choice Latin Americans have is between 
communism and reaction. 

If those are the available alternatives, 
if there is no democratic left as a third 
option, then there is no doubt of the 
choice that honest and patriotic Latin 
Americans will make: they will choose 
communism, not because they want it but 
because U.S. policy will have foreclosed 
all other avenues of social revolution and, 
irdeed, all other possibilities except the 
perpetuation of rule by military juntas 
and economic oligarchies. 

The dominant force in Latin America 
is the aspiration of increasing numbers 
of people to personal and national dig- 
nity. In the minds of the rising gen- 
eration there are two principle threats to 
tl.at aspiration-reaction at home and 
domination from abroad. As a result of 
itii Dominican actions the United States 
has allowed itself to become associated 
with both. We have thereby offended 
the dignity and self-respect of young and 
id salistic Latin Americans who must now 
wonder whether the United States will 
or e day intervene against social revolu- 


tions In their own countries, whether one 
day they will find themselves facing U.S. 
marines across barricades in their own 
home, towns. 

I, myself, am sure, as I know President 
Johnson and, indeed, most U.S. citizens 
are sure, that our country is not now 
and will not become the enemy of social 
revolution in Latin America. We have 
made a mistake in the Dominican Re- 
public, as we did at the Bay of Pigs in 
1961, but a single misjudgment does not 
constitute a doctrine for the conduct 
of future policy and we remain dedi- 
cated to the goals of the Alliance for 
Progress. 

We know this ourselves but it remains 
to convince our true friends in Latin 
America that their social revolutions 
will have our sympathy and support. It 
will not be easy to do so, because our in- 
tervention in Santo Domingo shook if it 
did not shatter a confidence in the 
United States that had been built up over 
30 years since the liquidation of the 
Caribbean protectorates and the initia- 
tion of the “good neighbor policy.” 

It will be difficult but it can be done. 
President Johnson took a positive step 
on the long road back in his statement 
of rededication to the Alliance for Prog- 
ress to the Latin American Ambassadors 
on August 17. ' It remains for us to elimi- 
nate the ambiguity between the anti- 
revolutionary approach symbolized by 
Project: Camelot and the preoccupation 
with problems of counterinsurgency on 
the one hand and the creative approach 
of the Alliance for Progress on the other. 
If we do this — and I am both sure that 
we can and reasonably hopeful that we 
will — then I think that the Dominican 
affair will be relegated in history to the 
status of a single unhappy episode on the 
long road toward the forging of a new 
and creative and dignified relationship 
between the United States and Latin 
America. 

In conclusion, I suggest that a new and 
healthier relationship between the 
United States and Latin America must 
be a freer relationship than that of the 
past. 

The United States is a world power 
with world responsibilities and to it the 
inter-American system represents a sen- 
sible way of maintaining law and order 
in the region closest to the United States. 
To the extent that it functions as we want 
it to function, one of the inter-American 
system’s important advantages is that it 
stabilizes relations within the western 
hemisphere and thus frees the United 
States to act on its worldwide responsi- 
bilities. 

To Latin Americans, on the other 
hand, the inter- American system is po- 
litically and psychologically confining. 

It has the effect, so to speak, of cooping 
them up in the western hemisphere, 
giving Orem the feeling that there is no 
way to break out of the usually well-in- 
tentioned but often stifling embrace of 
the United States, In their hearts, I 
have no doubt, most Latin Americans 
would like to be free of us, just as a son 
or daughter coming of age wishes to be 
free of an over-protective parent. A 
great many of those Latin Americans for 
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whom Castro still has some appeal — and 
there are now more, I would guess, than 
before last April 28 — are attracted not, I 
feel, because they are infatuated with 
communism, but because Cuba, albeit at 
the price of almost complete dependency 
on the Soviet Union, has broken out of 
the orbit of the United States. 

It is the nature of things that small 
nations do not live comfortably in the 
shadow of large and powerful nations, 
regardless of whether the latter are 
benevolent or overbearing. Belgium has 
always been uncomfortable about Ger- 
many and France; Ireland has never 
been able to work up much affection for 
Great Britain. And in recent years 
some of the Eastern European govern- 
ments have demonstrated that, despite 
the Communist ideology which they 
share with the Soviet Union, they still 
wish to free themselves as much as they 
can and as much as they dare from the 
overbearing power of Russia. It is natu- 
ral and inevitable that Latin American 
countries should have some of the same 
feelings toward the United States. 

Perhaps, then, the foremost immediate 
requirement for a new and more friendly 
relationship between Latin America and 
the United States in the long run is not 
closer ties and new institutional bonds 
but a loosening of existing ties and in- 
stitutional bonds. It is an established 
psychological principle — or, for that 
matter, just common sense — that the 
strongest and most viable personal bonds 
are those which are voluntary, a volun- 
tary bond being, by definition, an ar- 
rangement which one is free to enter 
or not to enter. I do not see why the 
same principle should not operate in 
relations between nations. If it does, 
it would follow that the first step toward 
stronger ties between Latin America and 
the United States would be the creation 
of a situation in which Latin American 
countries would be free, and would feel 
free, to maintain or sever existing ties as 
they see fit and, perhaps more important, 
to establish new arrangements, both 
among themselves and with nations out- 
side the hemisphere, in which the United 
States would not participate. 

President Frei of Chile has taken an 
initiative to this end. He has visited 
European leaders and apparently indi- 
cated that his Christian Democratic 
Government is interested in establishing 
new political, economic, and cultural 
links with European countries. For the 
reasons suggested, I think this is an in- 
telligent and constructive step. 

I think further that it would be a fine 
thing if Latin American countries were 
to undertake a program of their own for 
“building bridges” to the world beyond 
the western hemisphere— to Europe and 
Asia and Africa, and to the Communist 
countries if they wish. Such relation- 
ships, to be sure, would involve a loosen- 
ing of ties to the United States in the 
immediate future, but in the long run, I 
feel sure, they would make for bath hap- 
pier and stronger bonds with the United 
States — happier because they would be 
free, stronger because they would be 
dignified and self-respecting as they 
never had been before. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like to express my complete accord with 
the position taken by the Senator in his 
most interesting and very important 
speech about the Dominican Republic 
and the events which have taken place 
there. 

It has been my privilege as a junior 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations to sit through most of the 
hearings which have been held on the 
Dominican Republic and to read that 
part of the testimony which I did not 
actually hear. 

I believe that this speech is overdue, 
sound, and wise. I hope that it will be 
given great effect by the policymakers of 
the executive branch of our Government. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator very much for his 
comment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Arkansas is cer- 
tainly entitled to his opinion with regard 
to the. action of the President of the 
United States, as are all Senators. How- 
ever, I should like to say as a member 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

I do not believe the Senator from Arkan- 
sas’ remarks reflect the sentiment of 
that committee on this matter. The 
members of the committee were invited 
by the President to give him advice on 
the decision to send American troops to 
the Dominican Republic. That is true 
of the distinguished chairman of the 
committee also. When that decision 
was made, not one dissenting voice was 
heard. The Senator was there. He had 
an opportunity to advise the President 
about what should be done. I believe his 
advice was taken on that occasion. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sena- 
tor is mistaken. We were not asked as 
to what action should be taken. We 
were told what had been done. As far 
as we knew, it had been done. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is not 
my impression. My impression is that 
the Senator attended the meeting at the 
White House. He was there. I know I 
was there. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I was there. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Not one 
American marine had been landed up to 
that time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But the decision 
had been made. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am not go- 
ing to quote the Senator because that 
was a secret meeting and much secret 
information was discussed. 

My understanding was that the Presi- 
dent — and I say this with regard to our 
Republican friends also — said certain 
things to indicate that he did not want 
to act until he had consulted with us; 
and the decision had not been made. 

My impression of the matter was that 
the Senator from Arkansas made a sug- 
gestion of what should be done. He can 
use his best judgment on the protocol 
about matters of that sort. But my im- 
pression was, insofar as the Senator’s 
suggestion, was concerned that it was 
followed. 


So far as I am concerned, this was 
simply a matter of whether this country 
was going to stand aside and risk an- 
other Cuban type Communist take- 
over, or whether we were going to move 
on the theory that this looked very much 
as though it might be a Communist take- 
over, and that we would rather take the 
chance of moving when it might not be 
necessary, than take the risk — as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower did— that this would be 
a Communist takeover. 

We have Information now that the 
Communists in the Dominican Republic 
are stronger than Castro was when he 
started out to take Cuba. 

We have information, available to the 
Senator from Arkansas, to lead us to 
believe there is a real threat of Commu- 
nist subjugation and conquest of that 
Island. That we do not wish to see take 

P I have heard some criticism of the fact 
that the President sent more troops than 
were necessary. In Louisiana we had 
some contact with this type of problem. 

I recall a time, while my father was a 
prominent official in Louisiana govern- 
ment, when some people who could not 
win an election decided to take charge 
and organized an army at the airport. 
The National Guard arrived and the only 
fellow who was injured was a man who 
shot himself with his own shotgun fay- 
ing to get through a barbed wire fence. 

At another time, in the city of New 
Orleans, when the police force was un- 
der control of the existing organization, 
which was opposed to our group and 
would not assure our faction an honest 
election, count, we called out the Na- 
tional Guard. After awhile we agreed 
on a procedure to assure a fair election 
and we took out the National Guard. 
We got an honest count. 

On both occasions the man in charge 
of the troops did not have to shoot any- 
body, but he said: 

Tbe best way to be sure you do not have 
to fight is to have enough troops there so 
the opposition will know that they cannot 
defeat you if there is to be fighting. 


That would be my advice to the Presi- 
dent. “Do not send 200 or 300 marines 
and have them exterminated. Send 
enough boys so that if there is a fight, 
and the opposition will knew that if they 
start a fight, they will be defeated.” 

The Senator had a different idea than 
I did in regard to the Bay of Pigs. My 
thought about the Bay of Pigs was that 
the idea of helping people to go there and 
liberating that island was not a bad 
idea. The only thing was that we did not 
send enough people to whip Castro. 

If that were to have been done, that 
would have been the time to do it, in my 
judgment. Many people would like to be 
free of Castro’s enslavement on that is- 
land. If the general philosophy of the 
Senator’s speech had been followed, 
Castro would have taken not only that 
island, .but the Dominican Republic, also. 

If we follow the general view that if 
the Communists attempt to take over, 
we ought to do what is within our power 
to keep that from happening, not only 
would we not haj y e lost the Dominican 
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Republic to the Communists; we would 
never have lost Cuba to the Communists. 

Suppose President Eisenhower had [t 
to do all over again, and he had heard 
one group argue the Fulbright doctrine; 
“Do not interfere; you might be criti- 
cized”; and another group saying , “Ths 
is a Communist takeover; go on in” 
Suppose President Eisenhower, sincen;, 
anti-Communist, and good man that he 
is, had been confronted with ;such a 
situation again. 

I believe he would not have taken a 
chance that there would be a Communist 
takeover. He would have gone in. He 
would have resolved the doubt in an ef- 
fort to try to save the people from Com- 
munist subjugation. 

So far as I know — and I believe this 1? 
correct — every responsible person whj 
had any contact with the matter urged 
the President to do what he did; and the 
President proceeded to do what hj 
thought was best, after explaining the 
px-oblem as he saw it. Re invited every - 
one, Including the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions [Mr. Fulbright], to offer advice. 
I had the opportunity to offer my advice. 
My advice was: “If you have any though; 
whatever that this might be a Commu- 
nist takeover, please, Mr. President, 
move, because the American people wil[ 
never forgive you if you merely sit her*.' 
and watch the Communists take that 
island.” 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, wil. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield, 

Mr. SMATHERS. I want to associate 
myself with the remarks just made by 
the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana. I am one of those who was privi- 
leged to sit in on the particular meeting 
that has been referred to. There were 
many there from both sides of the aisle. 
As I recall, the distinguished minority 
leader [Mr. Dirksen] was present, as, 
of course, was the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions [Mr. Fulbright], I believe the 
overwhelming consensus was that we 
wanted to be certain that the island of 
the Dominican Republic was not lost to 
the Communists. No one was absolutely 
certain as to what was happening. At 
this point there was no time for a study 
by the Foreign Relations Committee or 
any other committee. The country was 
on fire; people were dying; property was 
being destroyed; Communists were on 
hand and chaos was in charge. Some- 
thing had to* be done and it had to be 
done based on the best information then 
available. The President was told by 
our Ambassador, by the representatives 
of the CIA, the Peace Corps, the USIA, 
and the Air Force, the Army, the Ma- 
rines, and the Navy. All spoke with a 
loud and unanimous voice — and they 
said, “the revolution has been going on 
for 4 days— it is now out of hand and you 
Mr. President must send in troops to 
save lives and property.” It was very 
clear that at the White House, at that 
time that the overwhelming consensus 
was of the belief that we had better send 
in enough forces to make certain that 
the indiscriminate shooting and looting 
would be stopped, and that the Commu- 


nists would not take over. I do not agree 
that too many troops were sent into the 
Dominican Republic. For that matter, 
I do not believe we are sending too many 
troops to Vietnam. If one argued the 
same philosophy as that expressed by 
the Senator from Arkansas, perhaps he 
could say we are sending too many 
troops to Vietnam, because we are now 
beginning to win there. 

Surely no one would argue that we are 
not supposed to win just because we are 
opposing Communists, and some misled 
liberals who are on their side. We are 
fighting Communists in Vietnam. We 
are having to oppose them — one way or 
another, all around the world, and for 
a certainty they sought to take over the 
Dominican Republic just as they did 
Cuba, and that was a matter of grave 
concern to us when the President sent 
in our troops to Santo Domingo. I do 
not see anything wrong with that, as the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
has indicated. What is wrong with try- 
ing to save a country from communism? 

We had already lost Cuba to Castro. 
It has been admitted that there were 
only about 12 known Communist leaders 
in Cuba with Castro when he started his 
revolution. He was acclaimed — when he 
started out — the greatest social revolu- 
tionary to come along in modem day. 

I remember when the New York Times 
and other newspapers were writing lyri- 
cal articles about Castro and what a 
great man he was. I recall his appear- 
ance before the American Society of 
Newspaper Publishers and Editors, 
where he was lauded and applauded I 
also recall when he sat with the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations in the Capi- 
tol and I asked him, ’’When are you going 
to have elections?” 

Castro replied, “There is no use in 
having elections, because I will be elected 
over and over again.” 

Castro made that statement in the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
still many thought he was a great demo- 
cratic leader. Castro proved that it was 
not necessary to have a large number of 
Communists present in order to deliver 
a country to communism. When a coun- 
try like Cuba falls to communism it costs 
us hundreds of lives and millions of 
dollars. So we could not afford to take a 
chance in the Dominican Republic. 

I do not understand the philosophy of 
the Senator from Arkansas in this re- 
spect. I have the greatest affection and 
highest respect for my former chairman, 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ful- 
bright], but I do not understand, for the 
life of me, what the objection is to send- 
ing enough troops to the Dominican Re- 
public to do the job, or even perhaps 
sending 200 or 300 more. The job was 
done. The country has not been lost. It 
is today moving in the direction of estab- 
lishing a constitutional government so 
that, hopefully, constitutional rights will 
be in the near future preserved. \ 

I again totally associate myself with\ 
the remarks of the distinguished Senator \ 
from Louisiana, | 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if It could be done as the Senator 
from Arkansas proposes, I would much 
prefer to treat the Communists with 


Christian fellowship, love, and truth, 
without having to resort to violence. A 
number of fine people, such as Cardinal 
Mindszenty, used that approach, but did 
not get fair with it. If we are to keep 
the Communists from taking over, we 
cannot rely on them to tell the truth; we 
cannot rely on them to admit that they 
are Communists; we cannot rely on their 
regime not to murder and exterminate 
people who do not agree with commu- 
nism. 

i would be willing to take a chance on 
meeting Communists in free elections. 
Why will they not agree to free elec- 
tions? They will not agree to them here 
or anywhere else. About the only time 
Communists are willing to agree to free 
elections is when the Communists can- 
not win by force of arms nor by black- 
mail, assassination, or brutality. They 
have yet to win their first free election. 

A program of good will, kindness, 
truth, and love they neighbor, while it is 
fine to be extended toward Communists, 
is never seer, coming from the opposite 
direction, toward us. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, to 
try to keep the record straight — and it 
was not my intention to engage in a gen- 
eral, running debate on how much we 
disagree with communism— I assure the 
Senator from. Louisiana that I am not a 
Communist and do not wish to promote 
that system. 

The policies I am talking about in- 
volve a judgment as to whether they do 
or do not promote communism. 

The only election in the Dominican 
Republic that we are told was absolutely 
free and without any threat, was the one 
that resulted in the election of Mr. Bosch. 
But he was thrown out by a coup. 

The Senator from Louisiana is saying 
that the whole movement of U.S. troops 
was to prevent Communists from taking 
over. At the meeting at the White 
House it is my impression— and I believe 
the press reports will confirm ito-that we 
were told that the movement was to save 
American lives. Much was said about 
the saving of 1,500 American lives and 
several hundred other lives. It was put 
on the basis of saving innocent people, 
particularly Americans and the nationals 
of other countries. I said in my speech 
that I thoroughly agreed with that pro- 
posal. 

When a situation endangers the lives 
of people who had nothing to do with the 
occurrence, it is quite proper for us to 
act. That was the theory on which our 
action was based at the meeting. We 
were not told that a Communist take- 
over was in progress. 

I recall asking — and perhaps someone 
else asked — what the situation was with 
respect to communism. We were told 
that three individuals had been identified 
as Communists. This is out of several 
thousand who were engaged in the up- 
rising. 

I must say this in all charity to the 
Director of the CIA, who had been sworn 
in that very noon, so he could not have 
been expected to know what had taken 
place. He had been the Director of the 
CIA only about 10 hours, perhaps 6 hours. 

I do not blame him at all for either in- 
advertence or anything else. About a 
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week later, after the situation had been 
reviewed, it was announced that 55 per- 
sons were Communists. 

No one believed that Rafael Molina 
Urena was a Communist. He had been 
the President of the Senate under the 
Bosch regime. Under their Constitu- 
tion, as I understand it, since Bosch did 
not return, Molina was what we would 
consider to be the legitimate successor. 
I understand that -that was the process 
of succession. He was designated by the 
party in power, the PRD Party, which is 
the only legitimate party which had won 
an election, by 58 percent, in 1962. The 
party was thrown out by a coup, as the 
Senator knows. 

This was an effort to reestablish them- 
selves. The leaders of this revolution 
were not accused of being Communists. 
The Senator is assuming the very fact 
in controversy. The very fact that I 
question is that there was any firm and 
convincing evidence that this was a Com- 
munist takeover, that the revolutionary 
power, the revolutionary movement was 
dominated and controlled by Commu- 
nists. 

We had 13 meetings on this matter. 
To me, there is very little evidence from 
the testimony of administration wit- 
nesses. Every witness was an adminis- 
tration witness except Munoz-Marin, 
who is certainly no enemy of the admin- 
istration. He has been a very close friend 
of this administration. As the Senator 
knows, he was a long-time Governor of 
Puerto Rico. There was no serious and 
convincing evidence, or even anything 
close to being convincing evidence, that 
the leaders of the revolution in the be- 
ginning were Communists. They were 
members of the PRD Party. They were 
people who wished to reaffirm their claim 
to the presidency. They had been 
thrown out by a coup. 

The Senator assumes that this was a 
Communist takeover. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I decline to yield further. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I raised the point 
in my speech that there was not any evi- 
dence to show that it was a Communist 
plot. I think that it was more likely a 
PRD revolution. 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana . The Senator 
has failed to distinguish between non- 
Communist liberals who were involved 
there and the hard-core Castro-trained 
Communists who were trained to take 
over. When Castro took over Cuba, 
knowing the experience we_have had if 
we had followed the Fulbright doctrine, 
the takeover would have occurred never- 
theless, because many sincere liberals 
were opposed to Batista while hard-core 
Communists were prepared to kill the 
Socialist or non-Communist liberals and 
take the place over. 

That is what they did and they did 
it as quickly as these honest and sincere 
people who believed in freedom dis- 
covered that they had made a mistake 
and fallen into a trap. The people dis- 
covered that it was then too late. They 
could not extricate themselves. Some of 
those people gave up their lives and were 
injured and taken prisoners at the Bay 
of Pigs invasion when they tried to lib- 
erate Cuba from Castro. 


We had enough information to know 
that the Dominican revolt was a move in 
the direction of communism. This 
country had all the justification that it 
needed to intervene. It had sufficient 
justification to require our going in there 
and protecting our citizens and the citi- 
zens of other countries. 

Oddly enough, De Gaulle can find more 
reason to criticize our country, a country 
which has defended France more than 
any other country, than any man who 
has ever had a position of great respon- 
sibility and power in the free world. 

Mr. de Gaulle found fault with the 
United States sending troops to a coun- 
try to protect human life. However, De 
Gaulle's Ambassador rushed down and 
asked that the French Embassy be pro- 
tected by American troops against irre- 
sponsible revolutionaries who were run- 
ning down the corridors with machine- 
guns and killing people. We took it 
upon ourselves to protect innocent peo- 
ple from friendly nations, people who 
were not a party to the revolt at all. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is no ques- 
tion about that. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
suggests something that is inconsistent, 
with respect to this Nation contributing 
troops in this situation. We did not do 
it when Mr. Bosch was run out of there. 

As a practical matter, the President 
was right in taking the position which 
he did in the military coup which in- 
volved Mr. Bosch. It was a fight be- 
tween one crowd of anti-Communists 
and another crowd. I do not believe that 
we would have had any right to go in 
there with troops at that time. However, 
on the other hand, if this were a Com- 
munist takeover, or if it had the possibil- 
ity of being a Communist takeover, if we 
had the information, which we did, that 
a great many hard-core Communist Mos- 
cow-trained or Castro-trained Commu- 
nists were in there seeking to start a 
revolution and to take charge and take 
over the country, we should have at- 
tempted to frustrate that effort if we 
could. 

I believe the record shows that every 
person whose advice the President 
sought on Capitol Hill, be he Republi- 
can or Democrat — and if any Senator 
wants to question this statement, he can 
say so — either advised the President to 
go or did not advise him not to go. 

I believe that every single person ad- 
vised the President to go, with the ex- 
ception of the suggestion made by the 
Senator from Arkansas, and, to the best 
of my knowledge, the President followed 
that advice. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Arkansas talks about his 
recollection with regard to how many 
Communists we thought were in Santo 
Domingo. It was all a guess. My recol- 
lection is that it was approximately 58. 
And the 58 were Communist leaders. 
Actually nobody had any idea for a cer- 
tainty how many Communists were 
there or how many of the revolutionists 
were on the Communist side. 

At the time that Bosch was thrown out 


by internal revolution, I do not believe 
that anybody advised the then President 
of the United States that our people were 
being fired on and that our property was 
being destroyed, nor that we should send 
troops. I do not believe that the then 
Ambassador, nor the Army, nor the Navy, 
nor the CIA, nor the Peace Corps gave 
such advice. I do not believe that any of 
the people who, on this April 1965 occa- 
sion, advised the President that we needed 
troops there to protect our property and 
the lives of people, advised that we should 
send troops on that other occasion. 
When Bosch was forced by a coup to leave 
Santo Domingo and move to Puerto 
Rico. 

I believe that it might be said about 
that meeting at the White House to which 
we have been making reference, and I do 
not believe this will violate to any great 
extent the rules with regard to keeping 
such meetings secret — that everybody 
who was there recalls that when the Pres- 
ident was advising us as to what he 
was going to do — a telephone call come 
through, the fellow who was talking from 
the Dominican Republic said that he was 
at that moment under the table and the 
bullets were coming through the window 
and surging all around him. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Bullets were 
whizzing through the window of the 
Embassy by the Ambassador. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. At the very moment of the tele- 
phone conversation, bullets were coming 
through the window. What is the Presi- 
dent supposed to say— “Let us go out and 
reason with these people?” This was no 
time to reason. These people were not in 
a reasoning mood. Something had to be 
done, and the President was advised to 
take a firm and courageous course and he 
took it. 

At that time, we thought that some 
1,560 people were killed in the first few 
days. Remember the President did not 
send our troops until the revolution had 
been going on for 4 days. Everybody’s 
hindsight is better than their foresight. 
It may be that there were not 1,560 people 
killed. However, many of them were 
killed, and millions of dollars worth of 
property was destroyed. Our Embassy 
was being fired upon. Other embassies 
were being looted. Thank God our troops 
finally showed up. 

The Senator from Louisiana has 
pointed out that by virtue of the fact 
that we had our troops down there, some 
5,600 people, nationals of other coun- 
tries, were safely evacuated. Because of 
the presence of our troops, there was no 
great loss of life, 

If we had delayed; if we had had a 
study; if the President had vacillated, 
hundreds and hundreds of other people 
would have been killed and untold dam- 
age would have been done. But most 
importantly that country would be in 
the hands of the Communists today. 

One of the significant things that is 
never talked about when we discuss this 
Dominican matter is the Organization of 
American States. At its fourth inter- 
parliamentary session — in the official 
meetings or consultations, the Orga- 
nization of American States directed that 
one of their groups go to Santo Domingo 
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and make a study. These are Latin peo- 
ple, not from the United States — but 
from various countries of Latin America. 
The official OAS group concluded that 
the President of the United States did 
the only sensible and practical thing 
that could have been done under the cir- 
cumstances, when he dispatched troops 
to restore law and order. 

I repeat these are Latins, familiar with 
the area, the conditions, the people. 
They approved the President’s action. 
It seems to me that what we ought to 
be doing is applauding the President. 
Thank God that most of the people are 
doing that. The Gallup poll shows that 
85 percent of the people approve of what 
the President did in Santo Domingo. I 
believe that those people who approve of 
the action of the President are correct 
And I believe a majority of the members 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, and 
a majority of this Senate believe our 
President acted correctly and courage- 
ously. _ 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the President had the advice of a 
nine-man American team in Santo Do- 
mingo. The team included those who 
had responsibility, anybody in charge of 
any organization, from the Peace Corps 
up to the Ambassador himself. He had 
.the advice of the State Department, and 
Ithe advice of his own White House staff, 
which is supposed to be available to him 
for such purpose. Some reference was 
made to the fact that the man from the 
CIA had only been there a short time. 
But that man was a naval admiral, and 
he was not merely saying what he 
learned in 5 days; he was giving the best 
judgment he could based on the advice 
of experts who have been studying such 
problems for many years. 

If those who had responsibility to tell 
Vus how to deal with the Communists in 
Santo Domingo, and how to deal with the 
Communists in the Dominican Republic, 
and all those people, so far as I know 
unanimously — and the record will show — 
provided such advice to the President, 
who would say that should be done? 

The Senator said when he was there 
that perhaps he did not advise us not to 
go because he thought the decision had 
been made. That is my understanding. 
My understanding is that the President 
had taken the precaution to do what he 
should have done, that is, to put the car- 
riers in a position so that he would have 
the troops available if the decision was 
made to go in. 

Now he has been criticized for going in 
with too much. I suppose next year he 
will be criticized for going too soon. 

But if we were compelled to move, I 
would want to be able to avoid a com- 
plete Communist takeover. If we had to 
go in, it was better to go with too much 
too soon than to go with too little too 
lateL 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

M r - FULBRIGHT. On the question of 
what the record show's, I based my speech 
upon the records of the hearings before 
the committee. Many wild rumors were 
published in the newspapers which our 
own people did not confirm. For ex- 


ample, the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Smathers] says 1,560 were killed in the 
first 4 days. 

As of May 8, the Red Cross confirmed 
a count of 150 dead and 605 wounded in 
hostilities. They were not Americans. 
’No American citizens was killed or shot 
or injured until after the Marines were 
1 landed and the Marines exchanged shots 
with the revolutionists. 

So subsequent events did not confirm 
the advice about the necessity and the 
danger that came from the Embassy. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe I have the floor. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, who 
has the floor? 

; The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana has the floor at 
this moment, unless he will yield for a 
^parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I have not 
^yielded, Mr. President. I wish to make 
this statement, and I will try to cut it 
short. 

I know the Senator from Arkansas 
.[Mr. Fulbright] has a responsibility to 
the Senate. He is trying to discharge It. 
‘I shall try to cooperate with him. 

It is one thing to think about these 
matters, ask for hearings, bring people 
in, see what the record shows, and take 
a nice vacation and analyze the matter, 
and come back in a week and say, “I am 
not sure this was necessary at all.” 

But it is quite another thing if the 
man is there, and shooting is going on, 
and he must move now or it will be too 
late. He cannot stop to figure whether 
315 or 575 or 1,500 people have been 
killed. He must move now. 

It is easy to find fault with the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Senators 
have, and I am sure they will continue 
to do so. 

But one thing we cannot say about 
the man who is President of the United 
States: We cannot say he cannot move. 
! say to the Senate that when hurricane 
Betsy hit Louisiana last week, the worst 
jdisaster in our history, I called the Presi- 
,dent and said, “Mr. President, the most 
horrible thing that has ever happened 
to Louisiana has just occurred. The 
people ought to see you and know that 
their Government and their President 
.are interested in their welfare. It will 
give them the courage to try to hold out 
and try to help themselves, if they just 
know that, help is on its way, and that 
they have this great country on their 
side.” 

That man has on his hands the war 
in Vietnam, but he called me and said, 
“Be at the White House in 15 minutes. 
If you are not at the White House in 
15 minutes; I will be on my way to 
Louisiana by myself.” I got there and 
we went down there, and he told those 
people that all of the redtape would be 
cut, and that help was on its way. 

We are getting help. If I had to 
choose between one man who thinks it 
might not be all that serious, and says, 
“Let us wait and get the report and 
analyze it and think about it a little 
longer,” and the man who says, “Wait 
a minute; if we do all this, it might be 


too kite,” I think I would take the fellow 
who could mov e. 

Many battles; have been lost by waiting 
to see. The South would be a separate 
nation today — and I am glad we are 
not— had it not been that a citizen of 
Louisiana, Gen. P. G. T. Beauregard, 
waited until the smoke lifted on the first 
day of the Battle of Shiloh, down in 
Tennessee. 

Had that man had the aggressive in- 
stincts of our President, he would have 
pushed Grant’s army into the Tennessee 
River before General Buell was able to 
bring up a whole new Federal Army to 
join the fight. On that occasion, Albert 
Sidney Johnson had bled to death in his 
saddle pressing the attack. When John- 
son died, and Beauregard found himself 
in command, he preferred to halt the at- 
tack and renew it on the following day. 
By that time Beauregard was facing two 
Union armies instead of one. 

Had Beauregard possessed the initia- 
tive of our President, he would have run 
the Union Army into the river on the 
evening of the first day, and instead of 
Grant defeating the Southern Army, and 
proceeding to capture one army at Vicks- 
burg land another at Appomattox, Grant 
would have been relieved of duty as an 
incompetent, and Lincoln would have 
never found himself a great general. 

But, Mr. President, we have a Presi- 
dent Who moved. Hie moved in the tradi- 
tion of our great country, and in the 
tradition of all great Americans, who do 
not believe in waiting until the smoke 
lifts in Santo Domingo or until the dust 
settles in China to do something about 
these things. Mr. President, I thank the 
merciful Lord that our President pos- 
sesses a sense of urgency and that he 
possesses initiative. 

I yield the floor. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Senator from West Virginia will cooper- 
ate, as always, with his colleagues. He 
knows that the subject matter which has 
been; discussed is important. As the 
assistant majority leader has stated, 
legislation is pending in the Chamber. 
It, too, deals with important subject 
matter of concern to the American 
people. 

I ask unanimous consent, however, 
that the Senator from Delaware be per- 
mitted to address the Senators on a 
subject which is not germane. 

Mr, ROBERTSON. How long does 
the Senator from Delaware wish to hold 
the floor? 

Mr RANDOLPH. Approximately 10 
minutes. He talked with me about an 
hour and a half ago about his request. 
At that time, we did not know that the 
Senator from Arkansas and the Senator 
from ; Louisiana would take as much 
time as they have taken. 

I, too, wish to go forward with the 
pending legislation, but I feel that I 
at least implied to the Senator from 
Delaware that I would submit this 
unanimous-consent request, and I do so 
with the understanding that he speak 
not more than 10 minutes. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. With that under- 
standing I shall not object, but I hope 
after that we may prbceed with the bill, 
because it is not a minor bill. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I agree with the 
Senator from Virginia, and for that rea- 
son, very frankly, I hope Senators will 
not discuss this nongermane subject. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ator from Delaware be permitted to 
speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the request of the Senator from West 
Virginia include any time limitation? 
The Chair is asking for information. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator make any request as to re- 
tention of the floor? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No; I 
do not do that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? None is heard, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Before 
I proceed, I understand that there is no 
time limitation; is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I shall 
be brief. As I told the Senator from 
West Virginia I would not want a time 
limitation. I appreciate the fact that 
there is an important bill before the 
Senate, and I appreciate the fact that 
he wishes to proceed to discuss it. 

I point out, however, that there is 
nothing world shaking in the bill. I 
tried to obtain a copy of it this morning 
as late as 10 o’clock, and it had not even 
come back from the printer, which shows 
how fast we are moving. It is about a 
$320 million bill which is before the 
Senate for consideration. It had not 
even been printed until about an hour 
ago, and certainly the Texas steam 
roller, even under the Great Society, can 
slow down that long. 

I am correct, then, in my understand- 
ing that there is no time limitation as 
far as I am concerned; however, I assure 
the Senators that I shall take no longer 
than necessary. 


NOMINATION OF DAVID BRESS TO 
BE DISTRICT ATTORNEY FOR DIS- 
TRICT OF WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the nomination of Mr. David 
Bress to fill the vacancy as district at- 
torney for the District of Washington, 
D.C., has been submitted to the Senate. 

I do not know Mr. Bress. He may be 
a very able man. He may be a man of 
the greatest integrity; however, in the 
light of the past position which Mr. Bress 
had as one of the attorney for Bobby 
Baker’s vending company, it is not 
proper that he be appointed at this time 
as the U.S. attorney in Washington, D.C. 

It is common knowledge that a Fed- 
eral grand jury is at work in the District 
of Columbia on the affairs of Mr. Robert 
G. Baker. Although Mr. Bress might 
disassociate himself from the work of 
the Baker grand jury, I do not believe 
this is enough. There must be an in- 
vestigation that is thorough and aggres- 
sive and one that appears to be thorough 
and aggressive in every respect. 


It is not only important that the in- 
vestigation be honest; it is equally im- 
portant that the investigation gives the 
appearance of being honest. 

The public must be shown that Bobby 
Baker and his kind will be investigated 
and prosecuted in the same manner as 
any other influence peddlers. The ap- 
pearances are particularly important in 
the Baker case because of his former 
influential position as Secretary to the 
Democratic majority in the Senate and 
because of his past associations with 
some of the highest public figures in this 
Nation. 

The public must be shown that there 
is no double standard of justice by which 
the Bobby Bakers are shielded by friends 
in the Senate, investigated by friendly 
U.S. attorneys, or brought before courts 
stacked with his political cronies. 

The attempted whitewash of the Baker 
case by the Democratic majority of the 
Rules Committee has disillusioned many 
citizens. This Nation needs assurance 
that the whitewashing is ended in this 
Baker matter. The nomination of Mr. 
Bress does little to restore confidence in 
the Johnson administration. Instead it 
can only be interpreted as a continua- 
tion of the efforts to protect Bobby Baker 
and keep a tight lid on the whole Baker 
operation. 

If the administration did not know 
that Mr. Bress represented Serv-U in 
the civil suit that launched the Baker 
matter, then the administration was lax 
in its preliminary study in making this 
nomination. 

If the facts were known by the Pres- 
ident and others then the nomination 
can be regarded as an arrogant disregard 
for normal ethical sensitivity and for 
public opinion. 

If a lawyer for the Teamsters Union 
were named as U.S. attorney or judge 
in an area where Mr. Hoffa was under 
investigation it would be regarded as 
shocking. I consider it no less shocking 
when an influence peddler, such as Mr. 
Baker has been proven to be, ends up 
with so many friends in court. I hope 
it is carelessness. I hope there are no 
callous efforts to stack the deck. 

This nomination should be withdrawn 
by the administration. 

If it is not the Senate should hold it 
up until after the whole Baker investiga- 
tion and prosecution is disposed of. 

Mr. President, yesterday, in response 
to a suggestion concerning the advis- 
ability of having his nomination either 
withdrawn or held up until after the 
Baker case had been disposed of, Mr. 
Bress is quoted as having said that while 
he admitted he was the attorney for the 
Serv-U Corp. he was not aware that Mr. 
Baker was a stockholder. Such an ex- 
cuse is ridiculous. 

As evidence that Mr. Bress did know 
or at least that he should have known 
that Mr. Baker was connected with this 
company I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record a copy of a 
document filed in the district court by 
Mr. David G. Bress in his capacity as the 
attorney for the Serv-U Corp. Under 
date of October 22, 1963. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


In the U.S. District Court for the District 
of Columbia — Capitol Vending Co., Inc., 
Washington, D.C., Plaintiff v. Robert G. 
Baker, U.S. Capitol; Fred Black, Jr.; 
Ernest C. Tucker, Serv-U Corp., Wash- 
ington, D.C., Defendants — Civil Action 
No. 2249-63 

(Filed October 22, 1963, Harry M. Hull, 
clerk.) 

ANSWER OF DEFENDANT SERV-U CORP. 

Tlie defendant, Serv-U Corp., by its attor- 
ney, for its answer to the complaint says as 
follows : 

First defense 

The complaint fails to state a valid claim 
upon which relief can be granted. 

Second defense 

1. Defendant admits the jurisdiction of 
this court. 

2. Defendant does not have sufficient in- 
formation or knowledge to either admit or 
deny the averments of paragraph 2. 

3. -6. Defendant admits the averments of 
paragraphs 3, 4, and 6. 

6. Defendant denies that it is a corpora- 
tion organized under the laws of California, 
but avers that it is a corporation organized 
under the laws of Delaware and has an office 
in the District of Columbia at 2000 P Street 
NW„ Washington, D.C. 

7-9. Defendant does not have sufficient in- 
formation or knowledge to either admit or 
deny the averments of paragraphs 7, 8, and 9. 

10. Defendant admits that It Is engaged 
In the coin operated vending machine busi- 
ness In California and that It has contracts 
relating to the installation and operation of 
such machines in various plants In Califor- 
nia, including, certain plants of North Amer- 
ican Aviation Corp. but this defendant denies 
that Robert G. Baker is a stockholder of 
record and is without sufficient information 
or knowledge to admit or deny any equitable 
interest. 

11. Defendant denies the averments relat- 
ing to this defendant but has not sufficient 
information or knowledge to admit or deny 
the remaining averments of paragraph 11. 

12. Defendant admits that Ernest C. Tuck- 
er is a stockholder of record in defendant 
and that he Is its chairman of the board. 

13-14. Defendant does not have sufficient 
knowledge or Information to either admit or 
deny the averments of paragraphs 13 and 14. 

16-19. Defendant denies the averments of 
paragraphs 16, 16, 17, 18, and 19. 

Wherefore, defendant, Serv-U Corp., prays 
that a Judgment be entered herein in its 
favor and that the complaint herein be dis- 
missed with costs and that this defendant 
be awarded attorneys fees incurred by it 
herein. 

David G. Bress, 

Attorney for defendant, 

Serv-U Corp. 

Washington, D.C. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, this document relates to the 
suit which the Capitol Vending Co. had 
filed against Robert G. Baker, Fred 
Black, Jr., Ernest C. Tucker, and the 
Serv-U Corp. under Civil Action No. 
2249-63. 

While in this document they did not 
admit specific knowledge that Mr. Baker 
was a stockholder in the Serv-U Corp., 
nevertheless, as an attorney for Serv-U 
certainly Mr. Bress was aware of the 
facts of life, and as specific proof that 
at the time this document was filed Mr. 
Baker was actually a stockholder of the 
corporation I ask unanimous consent to 
have Mr. Baker’s financial statement of 
February 1, 1963, printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 
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Robert G. Ba.ier, Washington, D.C., statement of condition, Feb. 1, 1963 


y - -A 

■ ■ '' : i . . ...: i i - ;. 

Assets t ’ ' ’ ' 

Market 
value of 
assets 

Feb. 1, 1063 

Liabilities and net worth 

Amount 

Current assets: 

$61,000 
68,000 
287,000 
2,000 
10,000 
1, 582, 630 

Current liabilities: 

$43,000 
31, 800 
290,000 

Accounts receivable — 

Cash -surrender value of life insurance — - — 

U.S. Government retirement reserve — 

Mortgages payable (installments due within 1 year (schedule 2)) — 
Notes payable (banks secured by stocks (schedule 3)) 

Total current liabilities - — 

Fixed liabilities: , • 

. f- 

2,168, 630 

456,666 

6,000 

364,800 

120,500 
31, 890 

Fixed assets: . ^ 


Less Instal&nent due within 1 year — 

Total, fixed liabilities — 

Total liabilities — — 


2,620,296 

88, 610 

! 

463, 410 
2, 166, 886 

Total liabilities and net worth.,... — 

2, 620, 296 


Real estate owned and mortgages payable, Robert G. Baker, Washington, D.C., Feb. 1, 1968 

£ 


Market value, Feb. 1, 
1963 

Mortgages payable 







Description 

*- • 

Title in name of— 

Share 

owned, 

(percent) 

Amount 

Amount 

Annual 

payment 



100 

$35, 900 

$13,000 

$1, 630 

1 bouse and 2 apartments: Blue Ridge Dr., Pickens, S.C 


50 

10, 900 

2, 500 

360 

Robert G. Baker, Gertrude and Don Novak. , 
Don Novak and Robert G. Baker 

33 

41,666 

16,000 

5.000 
10,000 

16.000 


60 

120,000 

15. 000 

75.000 


Meckienberg Enterprises : 

50 

260,000 




456,666 



Total mortgages payable (Robert Baker's share), F3b. 1, 1963 





31,890 








Stocks o umed, Robert G. Baker, Washington, D.C., Feb. 1, 1968 


Description 


Mortgage Guaranty Insurance Co.. 


Serv-U Corp. {5 times earnings).. 


Winn Dixie 

District of Colum bia National Bank 

Carolina Pipeline Co - 

First Virginia Coip. 

Blue Ridge Development Corp 

Greenville (S.C.) Memorial Gardens 

Maikiki Savings & Loan Association 

Don Reynolds Insurance Co 

Mansfield Industries 

Truck Insurance Exchange 

Pickens Bank 

National Bank of Maryland 


Total market value of stock Feb. 1, 1063.. 


Shares 

owned 

Market 

value 

Feb. 1, 1963 

15, 130 

$453,000 

2,830 

1,000,000 

100 

2,800 

1,500 

45, 000 

2,500 

20, 000 

3,000 

15,000 

60 

15,000 

180 

10,000 

2,500 

8,000 

10 

6,000 

200 

1,600 

60 

2,400 

48 

1,680 

75 

2,260 


1, 682, 630 


Pledged as collateral 


8,835 shares with Fidelity National Bank is Trust Co., Oklahoma City 
Obia 

5,695 shares with First National Bank of Dallas, Dallas, Tex 
2,850 shares with Fidelity National Bank & Trust Go., Oklahoma City, 
Ohla 

100 shares with Suburban Trust Co., Silver Spring, Md. 

1,500 shares with American Security & Trust Co., Washington D.C. 
2.600 shares with South Carolina National Bank, Greenville, S.C. 

3,000 shares with Amcrics® Security 4 Trust Co., Washington, D.C. 

180 shares with Pickens Bank, Pickens, S.C. 


48 shares with Suburban Trust Co., Silver Spring, Md. 
76 shares with Suburban Trust Co. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, In this financial statement 
Mr. Baker lists his ownership of 2,850 
shares of Serv-U stock with a market 
valuation of $1 million. These 2,850 
shares of Serv-U stock owned by Mr. 
Baker were at that time being held by 
the Fidelity National Bank & Trust Co. ‘ 
in Oklahoma City, Okla., as collateral for 
a loan which he had obtained from, that 
bank. 

Thus, Bobby Baker’s ownership of 
Serv-U was a matter of record in Febru- 
ary 1963, 8 months prior to the time 
that Mr, Bress was acting as the at- 
torney for the Serv-U Corp. 

It is utterly ridiculous for him now to 
claim that he did not know that Mr. 
Baker was the prime factor and princi- 
pal stockholder in the Serv-U Corp. If, 
as the attorney for this corporation, he 


did not know, then he is too naive for the 
position to which he has been nomi- 
nated. 


“FOOT IN MOUTH” DISEASE OF 
OUR STATE DEPARTMENT 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, after spending millions of 
dollars the Agriculture Department was 
able to eradicate the foot-and-mouth 
1 disease that had been so prevalent among 
animals. 

Perhaps we should launch a research 
program now to eradicate the "foot in 
mouth” disease of our State Department. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record an editorial pub- 
lished in the September 2 issue of the 
Washington Daily News entitled “Foot 
in Uncle’s Mouth.” 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News, 
Sept. 2, 1965] 

Foot in Uncle’s Mouth 

Every once in a while, somebody opens his 
mouth and puts his foot, not in it, but in 
Uncle Sam’s. That hurts us all. 

We don’t know the exacts Ins and outs 
of tii e charge by Singapore Prime Minister 
Lee Kuan Yew that back in 1960 a bribe of 
$3 million was offered by a CIA agent and 
that later a letter of apology arrived from 
incoming Secretary of State Dean Rusk, 
along with a statement that the new Ken- 
nedy administration would not countenance 
such goings on. 

We do know that both at the State De- 
partment and in Malaysia on Tuesday, U.S. 
spokesmen denied flatly that the Incident 
ever occurred. And that on Wednesday, the 
State Department discovered the Rusk letter 
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